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SOUTH AFRICAN DIFFICULTIES. 


HE account of the deliberations of the Transvaal Volks- 
raad is ominous of trouble. The PresipEnt, though he 
was a party to the Convention arranged between the trium- 


virate and the English Commissioners, has, according to ™ 


some accounts, invited the Assembly to reject its main pro- 
visions. The Convention is not valid until it is ratified by 
the Volksraad; but the representatives of the Boers were 
bound both in honour and by express promise to use their 
atmost exertions to procure the necessary sanction ; yet, 
according to the report, the Presipenr informed the 
Assembly that some of the articles were objectionable, 
and he expressed a probably unfounded belief that the 
English Government would, if necessary, modify the 
terms of the ment. It is not surprising that the 


' Boers should deem it possible to extort from the present 


Government any concession, however unreasonable; but 
even the most zealous party politicians in England would 
be startled by another step backwards. The Commis- 
sioners were supposed to enjoy the full confidence of the 
Government. Sir Hercutes Rosson had been recently 
appointed to the government of the Cape; Sir Every 
Woop had, in opposition to his own avowed opinion, 
loyally executed the orders of the Colonial Office; Sir 
Henry DE VILLiERs had been proposed by the Boers them- 
selves as a friendly or impartial negotiator. Mr. Branp, 
President of the Free State, as the professed friend of the 
people of the Transvaal, had advised them to accept the 
Convention. The Commissioners were for the most part 
dealing with the interests, not of England, but of the 
loyal inhabitants of the Transvaal, and of the natives who 
form the great bulk of the population. Some of the 
troops which occupied portions of the province have been, 
perhaps prematurely, withdrawn; bat the best security 
for good faith on the part of the Boers is the presence in 
Natal of 12,000 English troops. According to the terms 
of the Convention, the ratification of its provisions, though 
the Volksraad was at liberty to withhold its consent, was 
the condition on which the independence of the Transvaal 
was recognized. According to the letter of the agreement, 
the rejection of its terms would remit both parties to the 
condition in which they were left at the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The Boers may probably assume that they are in 
any contingency secure against the renewal of the war. 
They perhaps overrate, not the tameness of the present 
Government, but the endurance of the English nation. 
Since the arrival of the recent news no Liberal writer has 
ventured to recommend abject submission. 

A less urgent controversy on the politics of South 
Africa has been, perhaps in consequence of the rarity of 
current topics, inopportunely revived by the Times. ‘That 
remarkable journal, though it has sometimes been accused 
of inconsistency, has for many years taken every oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to weaken the relations between the 
colonies and the mother-country. Some plausible arguments 
may be urged in support of a doctrine, openly professed 
by a few political theorists, that the dissolation of the 
Empire would tend to the diminution of expense, of 
trouble, and of risk; and it is natural that those who hold 
4n unpopular opinion should defend it on all convenient 
occasions. Complaints of the burden incurred by the re- 
tention of the colonies are less intelligible when they are 
preferred by professed advocates of the maintenance of 
the Empire. If the connexion with the colonies is not 


to be renounced, it may as well be cordial and friendly. 
There is no public advantage in reminding colonists from 
time to time of sacrifices undergone on their behalf, or in 
warning them that they must hereafter provide for their 
own defence. It is well known that the inhabitants of the 
great outlying provinces are at the same time sensi- 
tively jealous of their independence, and prond of a con- 
nexion which implies no inferiority. They resent with 
equal vehemence supposed encroachments on their che- 
rished rights, and expressions of indifference to their 
claims on the sympathy of their countrymen at home. 
Every prudent statesman will be disposed to hamonr their 
sentiments, even when he may secretly deem them incon- 
sistent. A journalist in want of a subject, even in the 
depths of September, might advantageously select some 
less delicate occasion for the exercise of his ingenuity. 
The Times could scarcely have chosen a more inappro- 
priate text for its customary discourse than the recent 
transactions in South Africa. 

Mr. Spriaa, lately chief Minister at the Cape, probably 
expresses the feelings of his fellow-colonists in his com- 
plaint of the injustice which has been done to the com- 
munity which he lately ruled. The commonplace 
grievance of being compelled to bear the risk and cost of 
defending distant possessions is wholly inapplicable to the 
circumstances of the Cape during the last two or three 
years and under Mr. Seriae’s administration. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Colonial Government was 
well advised in resolving to disarm the Basutos. Mr. 
SpricG contended that the natives had no use for arms, 
except for purposes of rebellion, inasmuch as they had 
no hostile tribes to deal with, and as there was no large 
game in the country. He consequently insisted on the 
surrender by the Basutos of their firearms, while he at 
the same time offered to grant licences to bear arms 
on certain conditions. The chiefs not unnaturally ob- 
jected to a measure which involved both an indignity 
and a diminution of their power of resisting possible 
aggression. ‘The insurrection which Mr. Sprica had 
heped to render impossible immediately broke out; 
and the war which ensued involved much expense and 
considerable loss of life. Among other untoward incidents 
of the struggle, the Dutch inhabitants declined to take 
their full share of military service; and on several occa~ 
sions the colonial forces suffered mortifying checks. After 
a considerable time the native chiefs became convinced 
that they were weaker than the enemy, and consequently 
they at last agreed to terms which were in the nature of 
@ compromise. The tribe is not effectually disarmed ; 
but it will be disposed, after late experience, to keep the 
peace for the present. The Colonial Government nomi- 
nally retains the right of disarmament ; but licences will 
be granted on easy terms. It is but fair to admit that 
for some years past the Cape Government has, on the 
whole, behaved with justice and liberality to the coloured 
race. It is desirable that its merits should be fully re- 
cognized, especially as it. would have been difficalt to 
protect native interests if the local policy had been harsh 
and oppressive. 

The relations between the Imperial Government and the 
colony are more relevant to the present discussion than the 

licy or the circumstances of the Basuto war. Lord 

IMBERLEY at first disapproved of Mr. Sprige’s enterprise ; 
and on several occasions he reserved the right of the 


Crown to protect the natives, if necessary, against an 
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unjast settlement. The Colonial Government, on the 
other hand, maintained in its official language, and still 
more forcibly by its acts, the purely local character of the 
dispute. Mr. Sprica is the head of the party in the 
colony which professes the strongest attachment to 
the English connexion; bat no colonial patriot could 
be more determined to assert the exclusive right of 
controlling its own affairs which had been conferred on 
the Cape six or seven years ago. From the outset of 
the dispute the Cape Ministry announced their deter- 
mination not only to abstain from application for Im- 
perial aid, but to reject the services of the QuEEN’s 
troops, if they had been offered. On the other hand, Mr. 
Spriaa asserted the right of the colony to settle its quarrel 
with the Basutos according to its own views of expediency 
and justice. If the Home Government had attempted to 
revise the conditions of the treaty which was ultimately 
concluded, there is no doubt that its pretensions would 
have been rejected. ‘There has happily been no occa- 
sion to engage in a conflict which might have caused 
much bitterness of feeling, and which would probably 
have ended in favour of those who were on_ the 
spot. The natives have suffered no injustice; and the 
war has not cost the English Treasury a single 
farthing. It must have been uot a little irritating to 
the late Minister of the Cape to find the South African 
colonies indiscriminately reproached with their assumed 
dependence on Imperial resources. It was difficult for 
the most infallible of journals not to defer to his re- 
monstrance. Itis now admitted that the Cape is an ex- 
ception to a rule which applies to the minor provinces, all 
of which are Crown colonies. It is true that Natal 
and Griqualand must be protected as long as they are 
only inhabited by a sparse English population. In Natal 
the colonists bear to the natives the proportion of one 
to twenty; and it is at once necessary to defend the 
weaker party, and advantageous to both that their rights 
and interests should be protected by an _ impartial 
authority. As long as Englishmen are disposed to 
settle in distant lands it is right that they should be 
followed by English law and English power. It is 
in this way that their race and language has spread 
over the world; and the abandonment of a traditional 
policy would be at the same time foolish and base. The 
colonies are willing enough, as they successively become 
strong and populous, to undertake the burden of conduct- 
ing their own affairs. In the meantime it is unbecoming 
and unwise to taunt them with the benefits which they 
- now receive from the mother-country. 


EGYPT. 


J ee the moment there is a lull in the affairs of Egypt, 
and even a tendency to improvement, as a negro 
regiment has kindly consented to banish itself from all the 
poees and excitement of its capital on a sufficiently 
andsome sum being given for its travelling expenses. But 
the crisis is not at an end, and as no one can foresee what 
its end will be, a host of advisers have come forward to 
suggest what is the shape which, in the interests of 
England, this end ought to be made to assume. Before, 
however, any serious attempt to say what ought to be 
done, it is useful to have as clegr a notion as possible of 
what cannot be done, or ought not to be done, or what, if 
it. must be done, can only be done with the greatest 
reluctance on the part of English statesmen. As the pre- 
sent danger comes from the Egyptian army, it is suggested 
that the right thing to do is to get rid of the Egyptian 
army altogether. In one sense Egypt could do perfectly 
well without an army. As Sir Caries Ditke said, what 
Egypt wants is not an army, but a gendarmerie, or, as we 
should call it, a good police force. The peasants of Egypt 
give no trouble to any one, and crimes of violence are almost 
unknown in country districts. Some kind of police is 
necessary, if only to give effect to the decisions of the 
local tribunals, and to prevent disputes about land ending 
in village riots. Beyond this a coherent disciplined force 
is necessary for three purposes—to keep order in Cairo and 
Alexandria ; to guard against religious excitement leading 
to civil disturbance, especially in the case of the Mecca 
a and to make it impossible for any one having 
ocal authority to set up for himself when ordered to re- 
linquish office. A small force would suffice for these 
purposes, provided it was thoroughly disciplined, and at 


the absolute disposal of the central authority; and it 
would be a matter of perfect indifference whether this 
force was called an army or a gendarmerie. But all thig 
is only true of Egypt proper. Beyond Egypt proper lie 
the wild lands which were mainly annexed by the late 
Khedive, and only very imperfectly reduced to obedience, 
Military force must always be present, or there would be 
complete anarchy. By the constant use of military force 
something has been done, and is being done, to put down 
the slave trade. Not nearly so much has been done ag 
ought to have been done, but still something has been 
done, and England has been unceasing in pressing Egypt 
to do more. To do away with so much of the Egyptian 
army as is required for this purpose would be to restore 
the Red Sea slave trade in its fall horrors, to undo all 
that England has yet accomplished towards its sup. 
pression, and to make it impossible that England should 
do anything in future towards effecting an object which 
we profess to have very nearly at heart. 

As the readiest means of putting down the present in- 
subordinate army of Egypt, it has been suggested that 
Turkey should send soldiers to Egypt. It is impossible 
to say that circumstances might not arise in which the 
employment of Turkish troops might be the least of 
many evils. But it would be a very great evil in itself. 
The very reasons which make Turkey long to be allowed 
to send troops to Egypt are reasons why the Western 
Powers must dislike Turkish troops being sent. To the 
Porte nothing would be so fascinating as the prospect of 
getting its troops into Egypt. In the first place, it would 
be a conspicuous assertion of the pretensions of the 
Caliphate. It would be treated by the Mahommedan world 
as a set-off for the rebuff which ‘turkey has had to undergo 
in Tunis, and might easily constitute so great an addition 
to the many difficulties which France has to encounter, 
that the French Government would not consent to it, 
except under pressure, which would strain, if it did not 
break, all friendly relations between France and England. 
In the next place, the Porte wants to get its troops into 
Egypt as a means of securing a position of advantage 
in the great struggle between Turks and Arabs which, in 
a mild form, is always going on, and which may before 
long take a form of a very acute kind. To dominate a 
new Arab population, and, at the same time, to hold all 
the west coast of the Red Sea, would seem to the Turkish 
Government an excellent stroke of business. Then, again, 
there are some exceedingly pleasant pickings to be got 
out of Egypt. To get hold of a country that actually pays 
its way would be like a green spot in the desert to pashas 
and generals who for years have seen nothing but uni- 
versal bankruptcy. To get the Turks into Egypt would 
be easy enough, but to get them out would be very diffi- 
cult indeed. They would take care not to do their 
work too quickly or too well. There would always be 
some danger from the disbanded army, against which 
they would have to take precautions equally indispensable 
and expensive. If it was proposed to replace them, they 
would ask how they could be replaced when an Egyptian 
army could not be trusted and no European Power would 
intervene except on paper. They would naturally ask 
that the province they were saving should pay them for 
their trouble, and they would get what they asked by the 
simple process of taking it. ‘l'hey would probably be too 
prudent to take more than they could take without 
coming to an open quarrel with the Powers that had in- 
vited them to come in; but their plea that Egypt must 
pay for being saved would, if urged within decent limits, 
be so irresistible that they would easily take enough to 
disorganize Egyptian finance and arrest the progress which 
Egypt has recently made. That the Arabs would reflect 
that this was a most disappointing end of French and 
English protection, and that Mr. GLapstone’s Government 
would give the most curious of whitewashings to the 
Turks by putting under their unspeakable pashas and 
generals a province hitherto free from them, may perhaps 
be dismissed as mere matters of local or personal 
sentiment. 


As an alternative process it has been suggested that 
Egypt should be proclaimed an independent country with 
the guarantee of England. There is no difference between 
this and the bolder plan of an English occupation or 
annexation, except that it hus the merit or demerit of a 
very thin veil of hypocrisy. Eyypt is now dependent in 
three ways. It is under the suzerainty of the Porte, it 
has its finances controlled by foreigners, and it is bound 
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to administer justice to foreigners in a peculiar way, which 
foreigners find convenient to them. As regards foreigners, 
England must guarantee that independent Egypt should 
offer them all the advantages offered by dependent Egypt. 
She would have to take care that the new Egypt paid 
the debts of the old one. She would have to see that 
the proper taxes were properly collected, and that every 
ible check was applied to prevent corruption and 
negligence. She would have to ensure that the Inter- 
national Tribunals gave no judgments that were not 
anctually carried out. In order to do all this she would 
oa to make the independent Government do exactly 
what England thought right, and the independent 
Government could only be kept from going wrong by the 
constant display or the constant menace of English force. 
If Europe did not know previously, it has learnt from 
the recent history of Tunis, what is the inevitable end of 
this sort of mock independence; and, if we are to do a 
strong thing, we may at least ask to be spared the humili- 
ation of having to stoop to the subterfuges of M. Sr.- 
Hitarre. As regards the Porte, it is supposed that we 
are to inform it that its suzerainty is at an end, with the 
sole justification that our Indian interests make us think 
this necessary. We presume that what was sauce for us 
would be sauce for our neighbours, and that there would 
be no objection to France informing the Porte that its 
Algerian interests required that the suzerainty of the 
Porte over Tripoli should be a thing of the past. Other 
nations would find that their interests required that they 
should have something else, and the great process of par- 
titioning Turkey would be set on foot; and this time it 
would be England, of all nations, that would have had the 
honour of beginning it. 


THE DEFEAT OF AYUB. 


yf rere restless wheel of Afghan fortune has taken another | 


turn, and the Ameer, whose chances not so very long 
ago looked dark enough, is once more in the asvendent. It 
was not unnatural that, after the battle of Karez-i-Atta, 
the prospects of Arus should have been highly thought of 
in this country. He had been twice victorious in the 
same district—once over our own troops. His defeat by 
Sir Freperick Roperrs:had been, according to the ordi- 
nary reckoning of Orientals, in a manner wiped out by our 
neglect to pursue our success and to take vengeance 
for the murder of Lieutenant Mactarnz. He was the re- 
preriene of what is, on the whole, the most popular 
ranch of the Afghan reigning family, and he had 
shown decidedly more generalship than his rival. These 
advantages, however, were neutralized—partly by his 
own hesitation in improving his victory; partly by his 
inability to enlist the support of the Ghilzais; most 
of all, perhaps, by the incurable habit of treachery 
which seems to be inherent in Afghan regular troops. An 
Afghan declaimer against senting armies would certainly 
be at no lack for arguments. Judging by history and 
experience, the first thought of the regimented Afghan 
soldier is, if he is fighting against Europeans, to run 
away; if he is fighting against his own countrymen, to 
desert. There can, moreover, be no doubt that Aru com- 
mitted a grave error by placing the troops of whose 
fidelity he was most doubtful in the rear, though it is of 
course possible to understand his reason for doing so. 
For, as the Afghan regular is chiefly remarkable for 
treachery, so the Afghan soldier, regular and irregular 
alike, is remarkable for his extreme sensitiveness to 
the presence of an enemy in the rear. It does not 
appear that any great execntion was done by the 
sudden ‘action of the Cabuli regiments in firing on 
the troops posted in front of them; but the fact 
of the- firing was sufficient to lose the day, which was 
after all, a comparatively bloodless one. The AwMEER 
has been blamed for permitting the looting of Candahar. 
But it would probably have been impossible for him to 
prevent his Ghilzais, to whom he was chiefly indebted for 
the victory, from indulging’ an hereditary animosity. Not 
much fear need be entertained for the Hindoo and 
Farsiwan merchants of the town, for, by all accounts, 
most of them ‘had the good sense to leave the city when 
our abandonment of it rendered it no longer a safe place 
of busiritss or of abode. 
The battle and its results are additional lessons, if 


any such were required, of the extreme caution neces- 
sary in estimating the chances of Afghan war and 
politics. In so far as the victor in this case is 
the nominee of the English Government, while Ayvus 
daring his recent stay in Candahar affected to be 
bitterly hostile to us, the result is satisfactory. But 
it has frequently been pointed out that the special 
circumstances of civil war in Afghanistan at the present 
time are such as to make almost any event capable of 
giving us trouble. At the present moment, as far as is 
known, Ayus is either a beaten fugitive at Herat, or, as is 
more likely, unless he has used extraordinary speed, is on 
his way thither. He has already sent to his capital sup- 
plies of men, money, and guns; and, unless the inhabi- 
tants tarn against him, his refuge there will be pretty 
secure, inasmuch as the huge earthworks of Herat are im- 
pregnable to an Afghan army. There is, it is true, an 
emissary of the Amrer’s somewhere in the western pro- 
vinces who may give AruB trouble on his road ; but it is 
not known that he has any great force with him. Suppos- 
ing, then, that Ayus reaches Herat in safety, the Ameer 
will have to make up his mind either to leave him 
there, in which case the proceedings of this year and 
last year will pretty certainly be repeated—for defeat 
is no more fatal to an Afghan claimant than victory 
is decisive in his favour—or, satisfied with the North, 
East, and South, he may be content to leave Ayus 
some sort of nominal supremacy in the West. Or he 
may advance on Herat. This latter would, as has 
been said, be a very formidable undertaking, though 
no great resistance might be offered to the invaders on the 
way either in Zemindawar or Farrah. In any case, how- 
ever, the danger, as far as English interests are concerned, 
lies not so much in what may happen to the AMEER as in 
the fact that Ayub’s misfortunes are almost certain to throw 
him into the arms of Russia. The Russian and the English 
Governments are on the best of terms at present, no doubt. 
But this cordial understanding apparently rests upon two 
other understandings—that England shall make no 
advance westward, and that Russia may make any advance 
eastward she likes, with a hazy reservation as to Herat 
itself. It is not immediately to be feared that Ayvus 
would offer to put the Russians in possession of that 
city, or that they would accept his offer. Near as 
they are, they are not yet quite near enough, and 
even the genial atmosphere of mutual admiration and 
esteem which prevails between Lord GRANVILLE and M. 
pe Giers might be disturbed by such a proceeding. But 
what is most probable is, that Ayus will take the place in 
reference to Herat which ABDURRAHMAN used to occupy in 
reference to Afghan Turkestan ; that he will be a refugee 
guest dt one of the Russian proconsular courts, entertained 
nominally as a matter of generosity and sympathy with 
the fallen, but really as a possibly useful instrument in 
case of fature contingencies. Hitherto Arus has not, as 
far as is known, had much dealing with Russia, but there 
was no reason why he should have much or any. The 
reason now exists, and though it cannot be said that his 
residence at Tashkend would be a matter for serious 
alarm, it would, considering the actual Wondition of affairs 
in Central Asia, be, to say the least, an ‘fhconvenience. 


What that condition is may be very simply stated. It 
is a steady, persistent violation of the famous pledge on 
the faith of which the House of Commons was induced to 
sanction the evacuation of Candahar. So far from opera- 
tions in Turkestan having been put a stop to, they have 
not rested for an hour. The enormous encroachments on 
Persian territory in the direction of Meshed, of which the 
Daily News Correspondent at Merv was the first to give 
positive intelligence, are not, indeed, fully consummated ; 
bat the Russian elaims have certainly not been withdrawn, 
and they are being strenuously advocated in print as well 
as diplomatically. Meanwhile the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way proceeds with the utmost rapidity. The most difficalt 
part of the route has been accomplished, the foot of the 
Akhal district has been reached, and the continua- 
tion to the Russian outposts beyond Askabad is a 
matter of no difficulty, and probably of very little 
time. From thence by the proposed, if not completed, 
annexation of Kuchan the way to Meshed is easier 
still; and that Meshed means Herat is acknowledged 
even by fervent supporters of the Government polic 
in Afghanistan. It is, therefore, no wonder that, on the 
singular principle which makes some critics insist upon 
England drawing back a step for every step that Russia 
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makes forward, the abandonment of the posts of ob- 
servation which yet remain to us south of Candahar is 
clamoured for. Meanwhile, it is well to take notice of the 
fact which has been made known by the most recent of 
Mr. O’Donovan’s interesting and important letters from 
Central Asia, that little, if any, expectation of serious opposi- 
tion to Russia in those quarters can now be entertained. Merv 
would indeed still resist ; but Merv has been, so to speak, 
masked and rendered of no importance by the recent 
occupation of Akhal, and still more by the encroach- 
ments on the Attrek and towards Meshed. Here, ac- 
cording to that most competent und unprejudiced ob- 
server, the very Kurdish chieftains, who form a kind of 
military frontier to Persia, are in favour of Russia, and 
respond enthusiastically to the toast of the Czar’s health. 
Lest it should be said that a Kurdish chieftain would pro- 
bably respond enthusiastically to any toast, it may be 
added that that of the Empress of Inp1a is coldly received. 
There has, indeed, long been little doubt that in North- 
Western Persia the Russians are regarded much more as 
deliverers from the intolerable nuisance of Turcoman raids 
than as invaders or conquerors. It is usual to meet all 
this by saying that, if so, so much the more to the credit 
of Russia as a civilizing Power. In short, “the young 
“ man is an honest man.” It may be so. But, civilizing 
Power or uncivilizing Power, it has been a steadfast prin- 
ciple of all English politicians who know anything of 
India that Russia cannot, without danger, be allowed to 
come near Herat. The fact now is that she is advancing 
towards Herat literally at railroad speed, and that circum- 
stances on the Afghan side of the frontier are more favour- 
able to her than ever. - 


AMERIOA, 


O* the many speeches which have been made in honour. 


of Mr. GarrieLp, Mr. Lowe.1’s was perhaps the best. 
The American Minister necessarily took the principal place 
at a meeting of his countrymen in London, and it was 
fortunate that they were represented by a master of Eng- 
lish style and language. - Although Mr. had not 
been intimately acquainted with the late Presiprnt, he 
had in two or three casual interviews recognized his ability 
and the genuineness of his character; and he appreciated 
the peculiar merits of his career with a thorough know- 
ledge of the circumstances and qualities of the highest 
class of adventurous Americans which can scarcely be 
possessed by a foreigner. The manner in which the men- 
tion of the Quzen’s name was received is to Englishmen 
one of the most gratifying incidents of the meeting. 
Although it would be absurd to anticipate great political 
results from the sentiments which are elicited by an extra- 
ordinary occasion, it really seems possible that recent 
demonstrations of sympathy may tend to promote friendly 
relations between the two countries. The American 
ople have, with a fine perception of fitness, accepted the 
Core letters and messages as the proper representation 
of English regret and good will. Personal feeling is 
always best expressed by a single person; and in matters 
of this kind the Queen never fails in one of her most 
gracious duties. ‘The general suspension of business and 
the emblems of mourning in London and other principal 
towns, and the addresses which were delivered on Sunday 
last from innumerable pulpits, will produce a favourable 
wae ee in all parts of the United States. 
he hundreds of thousands, perhaps the millions, of 
mourners who, as it was with a pardonable hyperbole 
asserted, formed a line on either side of the funeral pro- 
cession for six hundred miles, would perhaps have been 
less deeply moved by the tragedy if its subject or hero 
had been a more famous man. A year and a half ago 
Mr. GaRFIELD’s name was unknown in England and on 
the Continent of Europe; and no one in the United 
States would have placed him in the first rank of states- 
men. He might, perhaps, not have become the Re- 
publican nominee for the Presidency if he had been con- 
spicuous enough to excite the jealousy which has been 
fatal to a long succession of eminent candidates ; but when 
it appeared that the chief political leaders were only 
wtrong enough to exclude each other from nomination, the 
selection of an able and honest member of the Legislature, 
who had in his youth done good service as a soldier, 
afforded relief and satisfaction to the sound portion of the 


‘Republican party. The popular attachment and admira- | places. 


tion which have lately been exhibited have derived much 
of their fervour from the well-founded belief that the 
murdered PresipentT was a typical American citizen. In 
the Southern version of Chevy Chase, the superiorit 
of England is asserted in the King’s confident declaration 
that he has still within his realm five hundred captains as 
good as Percy. The resources of Scotland are by the 
same patriotic poet supposed to have been exhausted with 
the death of Doveras. Every true American feels justly 
confident that there are within the States five hundred 
as good as GarrieLp. Many aspirants to the highest 
honours are now undergoing a similar training. It may 
be hoped that none of them will be required to serve 
their country in civil war. They will try their youthful 
strength in local elections and in the Legislatures of their 
respective States; and some of them will attain to seats 
in Congress, and perhaps ultimately in the Senate. They 
will do well to emulate, in dealing with the questions 
which may arise in their time, the sagacity and honesty 
with which Mr. GarrieLp resisted all proposals to tamper 
with the currency by a depreciated circulation either of 
paper or silver. They will not escape the economical 
delusions which he shared with his party, unless, indeed, 
the protection of indigenous monopolies should pass out 
of fashion. Mr. GarrieLp seems to have thought that he 
was a free-trader because he hoped that at some future 
time foreign imports would be excluded, without the aid 
of tariffs, by the greater cheapness of domestic production. 

Among the most interesting illustrations of Mr. 
Garrietp’s character which have been published are the 
anecdotes which show his hearty love of literature. He 
was a respectable scholar, though he was probably not 
familiar with the niceties of academic study; and he had 
a genuine love both of learning and of light literature. 
Like a child who reserves the most tempting morsel to 
the last, he read the earlier chapters of the Pickwick 
Papers again and again, but he never could bear to finish 
the book, wishing always to have the pleasure in prospect. 
The whimsical fancy would not be unworthy of a man of 
genius, and it indicates the temperament of a genuine 
student. No worldly or selfish man would have been in- 
clined to cultivate such a form of humorous weakness. 
The fortitude which he displayed during his long decline 
excites a graver feeling of respect and sympathy. As Mr. 
Lowe .t happily quoted from ANDREW MarvELL— 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 


His bodily sufferings may probably have diverted his 
thoughts from the regret which might otherwise have 
been suggested by the loss of great opportunities. Having 
attained the highest object of personal ambition while he 
was still in full vigour of mind and body, he may reason- 
ably have expected to found a great reputation. Accord- 
ing to a doubtful anecdote, he once asked during his 
illness whether his name would live in history. lf the 
story is true, he probably reflected that his name would 
only be remembered in connexion with his unfortunate 
end. It may be conjectured from the tenor of his 
political career that he would as President have devoted 
himself to the extirpation of the corrupt practices and 
vicious tendencies of the existing system of patronage. It 
was not his fault that the work was not even begun. 

It must be assumed that Mr. Lowe had sufficient. 
grounds for the confidence which, with official propriety, 
he professed to feel in the ability and integrity of the 
actual Prestpent. Mr. Arruur would not have been sufii- 
ciently prominent in his section of the Republican party to 
be selected by Mr. Conxiine for the office of Vice- 
President, if he had not been an active and able politician. 
It is satisfactory to receive the assurance that he bears a 
high reputation for honesty and patriotism ; and it may be 
confidently anticipated that he will exercise his high func- 
tions with a sincere desire to promote the public good. A 
President is almost as completely identified in personal in- 
terest with the Republic as an hereditary King. He has 
nothing to gain for himself, except perhaps the chances of 
a second term ; and it is not likely that a casual successor 
to the Presidency will be a candidate for re-election. It 
happens at present that the maintenance of the President’s 
prerogative affords the best security for the honest dis- 
posal of patronage. The Senators who have in late years 
usurped the right of appointment to lucrative offices 
have to provide for their own partisans, and sometimes 
their relatives, out of a comparatively small number of 
The President, even if he were disposed to 
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satisfy private claims, would soon exhaust the host of 

retenders to his personal favour. At this moment there 
is a tendency to support the President against any com- 
petitors in other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the enthusiasm with which the memory of Mr. 
GarFIELD is cherished will to a certain extent strengthen 
the position of his successor. It is not forgotten that when 
he received the fatal wound Mr. GarrieLp was engaged in 
a struggle with a formidable opponent who professed to 
assert the claims of the Senate. Mr. Arruur’s most 
popular course will be to maintain his constitutional 
rights. He seems to have begun his administration with 
good feeling and good sense. There can be no doubt that 
his regret for the cause of his elevation was sincere ; and 
heisin no hurry to divert attention to himself. The Senate 
will shortly hold a Session for the purpose of receiving 
the nominations which may be made by the PresipEnt. 
In the meantime he has not announced any change in 
the constitution of the Cabinet, though changes are still 
confidently predicted, and he judiciously advises his 
Ministers to take a holiday after the prolonged tension 
to which they have been exposed. As the PRresipENnt 
justly says, there is no pressing need of legislation, and 
there is no reason for accelerating the meeting of Congress. 


LORD SPENCER ON FARMING. 


Wwe Lord Spencer talks to farmers about farming 
he speaks with various titles to a respectful hearing. 
He*is a Cabinet Minister ; he is charged with the depart- 
ment which controls important farming operations, and 
he represents a family which has for many years made 
itself conspicuous in the region of agricultural improve- 
ments. He dismisses in a few emphatic sentences the 
wild notion that the farmers may hope to right themselves 
by a return to Protection. Business men have something 
better to do than to run after a phantom, and no phantom 
could be more shadowy than the notion that the large 
towns will allow the price of bread to be artificially raised. 
What landlords and farmers have to do is to set them- 
selves seriously to consider the causes of the present con- 
dition of agriculture, and to study how far these causes 
may be expected to cease to operate, or how far they 
can be counteracted in future. Like all competent judges, 
Lord Spencer treats as the primary cause of agricul- 
tural distress the remarkable succession of wet seasons. 
If we look back over the history of England for any 
length of time, there is nothing extraordinary in this 
period of bad weather. There have been many periods 
of weather, not only as bad, but much worse, and 
as there is no kind of reason for thinking that the 
climate of Great Britain has permanently changed, it 
.may be confidently predicted that bad seasons will 
be followed by good. The present period of bad seasons, 
however, may be attended with some peculiar conse- 
quences. It has come after a period of good seasons 
in which the general trade of the country had made 
enormous progress. Rents had risen, and they had risen 
not because landlords were extortionate, but because they 
had an article to dispose of for which there was a brisk 
market. It has also come at atime when there has been a 
considerable increase in local rates, which it must be re- 
membered fall ultimately on the landlord, but only fall on 
him when the farmer, on whom they first fall, has managed 
to shift the burden from his shoulders. It has further 
come when for the first time English agriculture has to 
face American competition. And, lastly, it has come when 
English farming is not by any means what Mnglish 
farming ought to be. It was to this last topic that Lord 
Spencer principally directed the attention of his hearers. 
The sun may again shine, but it will not shine on a pros- 
perous agriculture in England unless English agriculture 
undergoes the improvement of which it is susceptible. 

The first thing that English agriculturists have to do is 
to study, by the light of recent experience, the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. Up to the present time two mis- 
takes have been committed. The soil has been regarded 
exclusively as it is under a succession of fairly dry seasons, 
and land has been put under cultivation which is 
not worth cultivating. When the uninstructed public 
hears of agricultural distress, it is apt to think that 
this distress is universal. On the contrary, there is a 
large—a very large—part of English land where there 
is no agricultural distress at all. The Duke of Devonsuire 


has just refused a reduction of rents on one portion of his 
estates for the very sensible reason that his land is worth 
as much in the way of rent as it ever was. The Dake of 
CLEVELAND has refused a similar demand, and has added 
that, if his farmers doubt the justice of his calculations, 
they may have their farms valued. There are many parts 
of England—as, for instance, in the small cattle farms of 
Wales—where the wet has done no harm, and there are 
few counties in which the land that has not been seriously 
injured by the wet is not of greater extent than the land 
which has seriously suffered. It has, however, been 
shown that there is a considerable portion of English 
land which suffers severely in wet seasons; and the 
farmer will henceforth, unless he is unusually reckless, 
only offer for such land a rent which he can conveniently 
pay on the average of seasons, wet and dry. 


There is also some land, although only a very small 
part of the whole mass, where losses in bad seasons 
cannot be repaired in good seasons, or which is so sterile 
that it will not grow crops at all; and this small portion of 
English land must go out of cultivation. The next thing 
that the agriculturist has to do is to avert, so far as he 
can, the evils of wet seasons by drainage. Lord Spencer 
repeated, what is abundantly shown by the evidence taken 
before the Richmond Commission, that the present system 


of English drainage is a hollow mockery. Landlords have: 


borrowed large sums for drainage; but neither they nor 
their tenants have seen that the works were perfectly car- 
ried out. Millions have been spent on drains that do 
not drain. Lastly, English farmers have got, in many 
respects, to learn their business. They have to ascertain by 
experiments often costly, and too often hazardous, to what 
new uses the soil can be turned in order to supply the 
home market with produce which cannot be brought from 
a distance. It is no fault of theirs that they have not got 
this knowledge already. It is foreign competition, acting 
in directions perfectly new to them, which now makes 
this knowledge necessary. But foreign competition has 


revealed that there are not only new things to be done,. 


but old things now done badly which must be done well. 
Through a large part of England the people who keep 
cows do not know how to make butter. Instead of making 
good butter, they make bad. The Ricumonp Commission 
had to listen to the story of a large contractor for rail- 
way refreshment rooms, who began with the patriotic re- 
solution to buy none but English butter, but found that 
the only English butter he could buy was so bad that he 
had to import his butter from France. 

The question naturally arises, if all these improvements 
are to take place, what is to be the relation between land- 
lord and tenant? Rents will necessarily fall to the level 
at which it will pay the farmer to cultivate. All burdens 
will in time fall on the landlord, and the landlord will have 
to execute those permanent improvements, such as drain- 
age and the removal of superfluous timber, which must 
be executed if the land is to be let to a responsible tenant. 
All this is simple enough; but when a farm in fair order 
is let at a fair rent, what is to be the subsequent 
relation of the parties? How long is the tenant to be 
allowed to hold the land, and how long is he to be forced 
to hold it; what may he do with it while he holds it, and 
what is to be his position when he ceases to hold it? 
The tenant is going to try a number of experiments— 
the experiment of what the land will produce in good 
seasons and bad seasons, the experiment of the new uses 
to which it can be turned, the experiment of the new 
skill which he can import into the management. He 
naturally wishes to have the freest scope for his experi- 
ments that he can devise. He desires more especially 
three things—that he should be left uncontrolled to make: 
any experiments he pleases; that he should be allowed 
to hold the land if his experiments succeed, and throw it 
up if they fail; and that when he goes away he should. 
be repaid the sum by which the land through his experi- 
ments has been made a more advantageous field for the 
experiments of his successor. The landlord replies—that 
the experiments of the tenant may ruin, not only the 
man who makes them, but the land on which they are 
made; that he must reserve the power of getting rid of 
a man who makes foolish experiments; and that the un- 
exhausted improvements at the end of a tenancy are to be 
judged as to their value by their intrinsic merit, and not 
by what the tenant has chosen to spend on them. There 
can be no doubt that, ifthe parties were in a position 
to make nothing but a fair bargain, the landlord would 
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always agree to give the tenant the intrinsic value 
of unexhausted improvements—partly because it is obvi- 
ously just, and partly because the land suffers if no 
improvements are left unexhausted in the latter years of 
atenancy. But the remarkable thing is that the tenants, 
or at least a portion of them, do not want to treat their 
relations with the landlord as one of bargain at all. They 
want the law to help them. They think of the best bar- 
gain which they could make with a landlord who was 
longing to get a tenant on any terms, and propose that the 
law shou!d enforce this contract on all landlords without 
distinction. This is the simple meaning of the draft Bill 
which a body of Scotch farmers has been good enough to 
arrange for the consideration of Parliament. The tenants 
who propose such schemes are, in fact, more anxious to 
be the tenants of their landlord than their landlord is to 
have them as tenants. They are thus in a position of in- 
feriority when they come to make a bargain, and they ask 
Parliament to turn the balance in their favour. To the 
argument that this would be inequitabie, they reply that 
they do not know whether they have equity on their side, 
and do not much care, but that they fancy that they have 
something much stronger than equity to support them, 
and that is electoral power. It is at the polling-booths, 
and not in a lawyer's office, that they propose to make 
their bargains for the future. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


lap secret of the meeting of the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, if indeed any such meeting is proposed, 
has been hitherto well kept. Active controversy on a 
probable matter of fact is more puzzling than mysterious 
silence. If nothing had been said on the subject after the 
interview had once been announced as probable, the official 
silence would have been attributed to a reasonable wisli 
that the time and place of meeting should not be comma- 
nicated to possible conspirators. The discussion which is 
continued in the journals of different countries perplexes 
those who are anxious on the subject. The Vienna papers 
for the most part declare that the Emperors are to meet, 
while the report is contradicted at Berlin and Petersburg. 
The only inference which can be drawn from a comparison 
of conflicting statements is that the present relations be- 
tween the two Imperial Courts are sufficiently friendly to 
render an interview feasible if it is deemed expedient. It 
might almost be supposed that there was no necessity for 
® public demonstration of amity which has been already 
established ; but there may be reasons for an interview 
which are not generally known. A sudden intimation 
that the two great potentates had actually met at some 
convenient place would cause no surprise. Speculation on 
the motivesand circumstances of the interview would supply 
the place ofconjecturesas tothe probability of theoccurrence. 
In the meantime the chances seem to be in favour of the 
opinion which prevails at Berlin. The Emperor ALEXANDER 
would have to undertake a long journey from Moscow to 
the Austrian frontier; and Nihilist assassins would perhaps 
find better opportunities on a railway than in an Imperial 
palace. There is reason to believe that the question 
whether additional precautions against regicide can be 
devised was mentioued during the Dantzig interview. The 
Russian and Austrian Governments may, if they think fit, 
concert measures for the purpose without the personal 
intervention of the Sovereigns. 

The importance which is attached in the great Conti- 
nental monarchies to Royal and Imperial interviews is 
not the less real because it is but partially intelligible to 
English observers. It is certain that in many instances a 
formal display of dynastic intimacy has indicated serious 
political combinations. The unexpected proposal of 
ALEXANDER III, to meet the German Emperor at Dantzig 


removed the impression that he was disposed to abandon > 
the family alliance which had been carefully cultivated by | 
his predecessor. The renewal of former friendship has | 


been further commemorated by the calculated indiscretion 
of a Hungarian newspaper. There is no doubt of the 
authenticity of the published documents, notwithstanding 
the remarkable statement that the moderation of Prince 
BisMaxck was unexpected, 

The report of another Imperial interview naturally 
suggested the probability of a revival of the so-called 
League of the three Emperors.’ The) professed: object of 


their former alliance was to preserve the:peace of Europe, 


and especially to render impossible a war between Franee 
and Germany. It is not fully known whether’ the 
Austrian Government was a party to the understanding 
between Germany and Russia which afterwards resulted 
in the invasion of Turkey ; but the original insurrection 
in Herzegovina was fomented by Russian agents, and the 
subsequent acquisition of Bosnia was probably the result 
of an earlier arrangement. The League was dissolved in 
consequence of the imperious demeanour of Pringe 
GorrcHakorF; and Prince Bismarck substituted for the 
triple alliance a close connexion with Austria. If a third 
partner is again admitted, the future policy of the three 
Emperors will be anxiously watched. It is not probable 
that they will for the present be disposed to promote 
schemes of aggression. The final disruption of tlie 
Turkish Empire in Europe will probably be deferred to 
a fature period. The Emperor of Russia is not likely to 
engage in warlike enterprises, and Austria will not be 
encouraged by Germany to disturb existing arrange- 
ments. All three Governments probably regard with 
complacency the prosecution of the French enter- 
prise in Northern Africa. The war in Tunis pro. 
vides security while it lasts against ambitious pro. 
jects in Europe. It is possible that the re-establish. 
ment of friendly relations among the three great military 
Empires may be harmless to their neighbours and bene. 
ficial to themselves. No part of Prince Bismarck’s policy 
has been more geherally approved by his countrymen than 
his cultivation of a close intimacy with Austria. The 
alliance serves in general estimation as a substitute for 
the union of all German lands under one Government, 
which is at present neither desirable nor practicable. It 
has been felt that, as long as the same policy was pursued 
at Berlin and Vienna, no danger was to be apprehended 
either in the East or in the West. The family connexion 
with Russia has often excited uneasiness ; and the renewed 
friendship which may have been cemented at Berlin would 
have been regarded with suspicion and dislike if it had 
involved a coolness between Germany and Austria. An 
interview held at this time between the Russian and 
Austrian Emperors might tend to relieve any anxiety 
which may have been excited by the meeting at Dantzig. 
The publication of the statement that the satisfaction of 
the Emperor ALEXANDER with the policy of Prince Bismarck 
had been communicated to Baron HayMerug was probably 
intended to prove that the alliance between Berlin and 
Vienna was still unshaken. The Austrian Government 
may be trusted not to abandon its best security against 
external dangers. 


The chronic antagonism between Austria and Russia 
may be indefinitely suspended, if the Emperor ALEXANDER 
distinctly renounces the Slavonic policy which he was 
supposed to favour during his father’s lifetime. The 
turbulent theorists of Moscow have again and again exerted 
themselves to promote disaffection in a large portion of the 
Austrian dominions. In former generations ALEXANDER [., 
and at a later time Nicuonas, cultivated the goodwill of the 
Hungarians when they were disaffected to the Government 
of Vienna, During the late Emprror’s reign the Pan- 
slavist societies courted the adhesion of Bohemian Czechs 
and of Croatian malcontents; and shortly before the 
Turkish war a Russian general argued in a published work 
that the Austrian power must be destroyed before the 
Turkish provinces could be annexed to the Russian Empire. 
The heir to the Crown was: at that time thought to be 
opposed to German influence both at home and abroad. 
He has perhaps:since been convinced by painful experience 
that the Panslavist agitators have had a large share in 
producing the excitement which is directed against him- 
self aud against Russian institutions. His overtures to 
Germany and Austria are possibly intended to announce 
-his repudiation of aggressive designs. It was remarked 
that the Emperor was not attended at Dantzig by General 
IcyarieFrr, who is supposed to be connected with the Pan- 
slavist party. There is nevertheless no reason to believe 
that the Minister who, as Ambassador at Constantinople, 
contrived the long meditated quarrel with Turkey, has for- 
feited the confidence of his ‘sovereign. The per- 
haps trusts him rather on account of his: general ability 
than through sympathy with his former opinions. ‘The 
detection and punishment of Nihilist conspiracies are more 
urgent and more important than any diplomatic combina- 
tions which are at) preseat established or: contemplated. 
Phe Euperor ‘seems to be persuaded that repression must 


precede, or perhaps supplant, any change in the national 
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institutions. The latest step which has been taken to 
counteract disaffection has not been the extension of 
popular power, but the compilation of a criminal code 
which in some instances exceeds the previous law in 
severity. Friendly relations with Germany and Austria 
may perhaps leave the Russian Government at leisure to 
repress dangerous conspiracies. 


THE IRISH MIRAGE. 


AN observant student of things Irish at the present 
A day might be excused for wondering whether the late 
Archbishop of Dustty, had he been alive, would not have 
had fair grounds for a treatise of a character not dissimilar 
to that of his famous ‘ Historic Doubts.’’ There is, in- 
deed, such a place as Ireland marked on the map; there 
are credible persons ready to testify that they have been 
there; and the pages of BrapsHaw contain elaborate de- 
tails of the stages of the journey. A great deal of other 
circumstantial evidence to the same effect might be col- 
lected. Yet the accounts of Irish affairs which come 
from equally trustworthy sources, and the conduct and 
opinions to which those accounts seem to give rise, pre- 
sent a hopeless and chaotic discrepancy. [or instance, 
there is confessedly a Coercion Act, or, to speak accu- 
rately, there are more than one. The object of these 
Acts is to restore law and order in Ireland. Therefore 
it might be presumed that, if law and order were still 
unrestored, the Coercion Acts would be put in force 
with vigour. Now itis not denied, though it is some- 
times ignored, that Ireland is in a state quite as recalci- 
trant to the law as ip was a twelvemonth ago, though the 
resistance is less spasmodically violent and more quietly 
systematic. The Land League has probably discovered that 
murders of the Mounrmorres kind do not altogether pay, 
and there are therefore few of them. But minor outrages 
are not less numerous, and Boycotting is more abundant 
and more ruthless than ever. All over Ireland the exercise 
of legal rights is dependent on the co-operation, not merely 
of police and military, but of a private Vigilance Committee. 
The agitators have completely dropped the mask, and 
make no secret of their sympathy with treasonable de- 
signs; they advocate armed resistance to the agents of the 
law, expressly admitting and suggesting the possibility of 
life being lost in such resistance. Nevertheless no new 
arrests are made, and the persons already arrested are 
being slowly and by driblets let loose once more upon 
society. Each release is openly taken as a confession of 
the weakness of Government and as an encouragement to 
Boycotting, rent-holding, outrage, and so forth ;. yet the 
puey adopted with such striking success towards the 

rs seems to bein course of repetition towards their Irish 
admirers. In each case the Government made a show of re- 
sistance, and apparently the parallel is to be continued in the 
Irish case bya surrender. Clearly, therefore, the Archbishop 
of to-day might argue that Mr. Guapstons’s 
and Mr, Forsrer’s Ireland and the Ireland of ordinary 
people who take facts as they are must be two entirely 
different places. The antitheses of the Preacher might be 
increased by one very useful to statesmen—“ Thure is a time 
“for locking up and a time for letting locse.” In the 
Treland of fact, the present is most emphatically a time for 
locking up; in the other Ireland, the strange fantastic 
region which floats before the eyes of Her Maszsty’s Go- 
Vvernment, it is a time for letting loose. 

The comments of Government supporters on the Irish 
affairs of the moment are a study quite as curious as the 
action of the Government itself.. ‘I'he talk of the Conven- 
tions which are now ranning their course in Ireland is 
divided with strict impartiality between the department of 
age treason and the department of private robbery. 

he latter, as the more practically interesting, has the 
greater share allotted to it; but the former, as the more 
Picturesque, is not neglected. The treasonable part of the 
matter has aroused some indignation in England; this, we 
are told, is “ discreditable ”; that is to say, not the treason, 
but the indignation. The schemes for robbery naturally 
have connexion with the Land Act. The attitude of Mr. 
ParNeLL towards that measure has been perfectly con- 
‘istent throughout. He has always told his followers that 
the Land Bill is an idle makeshift, and that payment of 
Tent will have to be done away or reduced to a peppercorn 
before he puts his coat on. But he is quite willing to 
make the Bill an instrument of its own stultification. He 


is going, therefore, to submit such cases to the Com- 
missioners that they must either falsify the intentions of 
Parliament as defined by Mr. Grapstone and Mr. Forster, 
or else give him an opportunity of starting a fresh agita- 
tion on the plea of the futility of the Act. This presents 
itself to the eyes of the same critics as “‘ eminently reason- 
“ able,” “ a course likely to be advantageous both to 
“tenants and landlords,” “a reassuring symptom of 
“ returning peace,” “ the active co-operation of the Land 
“* League with the Government.” These terms, be it re- 
membered, are applied to a course of action which is not 
only not intended to have, but which can by no possibility 
have, any other result but one of two—either the wrest- 
ing of the Act just passed, so as to transfer to the tenant 
almost the whole value of the land (for that is the mean- 
ing of Mr. Parnewt’s doctrine of improvements), or the 
provision of a new cry for the agitators. The former pro- 
ceeding could hardly be even to the advantage of the 
tenants, for an amending Act would have to be at once 
passed if the Commissioners were intimidated by the Land 
League into such a construction; but it would be really 
interesting to hear the process of argument by which 
any sane man convinces himself that it would be to 
the advantage of the landlords. It would be still more 
interesting to know how the sentences we have quoted 
apply to the second and more probable result, the 
beginning of a new and more embittered agitation against 
rent altogether. It is, however, rather idle to examine 
the mental processes of persons who, being presumably 
honest, can say that Mr. Parnetn “does not express any 
“ doubt of the beneficial character of the provisions as to 
“ fixity.” If there is one point on which Mr, Parnewt 
and all his satellites have insisted, it is that the fifteen 
years’ period (that is to say, the substitute for fixity given 
by the Act) is a dangerous snare, almost certain to prove 
fatal to farmers. In the face of a direct contradiction of 
this kind there are, putting out of the question the uncom- 
fortable hypothesis of a deliberate wish to mislead, only two 
things left. The one is the polite supposition of an 
Ireland of mirage, on which the critics’ eyes are fixed, in 
which Mr, Parnevt’s double says, and the doubles of Mr. 
PaRNELL’s followers do, something entirely different from 
the actual words and acts reported by the telegraph and 
the post; the other is an impolite supposition as to the 
intellectual status of the critics concerned which need not 
be further expounded. It is hardly necessary to go further 
than Lord Dersy’s article in the Nineteenth Century in 
order to see how the real state of the case presents itself 
to an observer of exceptionally sober temperament and 
not interested in making capital of it against the Govern- 
ment. 


Meanwhile, the actual state of a large, if not the larger, 
part of Ireland is and remains anarchy, tempered by Mr. 
Gopparp. It is gratifying, of course, to know that Mr. 
Forster has thought it right to let out the suspects of 
Kilmallock, because, if his recent letter is construed 
literally, it follows that Kilmallock must be now a quiet. 
and law-abiding district. As it was but recently one of the 
most disturbed in Ireland, the change is surprisingly rapid, 
if encouraging; and the condition of things now that. 
Father Suzrny has returned to his flock will be watched 
with great interest. The holy man is reported to have 
complained of an outrage committed on him in the form 
of measurement at the hands of a convict tailor, and to 
have denounced the diet of Kilmainham as unfit for 
human food. A candidate for the position of martyr, or 
at least of confessor, is bound faire ses preuves; and, in 
default of better, the defiling touch of the convict tailor 
(who had probably indulged himself in appropriating 
other people’s goods, instead of more wisely confining’ 
himself to the instigation of his fellows in this course), 
and the inferiority of the Kilmainham cook to the artist 
with whose aid the Rev. Mr, Saeeuy mortifies the flesh in 
his own humble home, may perhaps do. It is also under- 
stood that the thoughtless conduct of the sentries of the Cold- 
stream Guards annoyed Father Saezuy. These various 
distresses will, no doubt, be avenged in a proper manner 
on the opposite party. There is, indeed, a good deal of 
difference between the fate of a suspect on one side and on 
the other. He whom the Government suspects is measured 
by a convict tailor, is restricted in the number and quality of 
his courses at dinner, and sometimes, like most oificers in 


Her Masesty’s service and their families, is disturbed ina ~ 


refreshing slumber by the cry of “ Who goes there?” or 
“ All’s well.” He whom the Land League «suspects may 
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think himself lucky if he is not measured for his coffin ; if 
he has money left him to buy bread and cheese, and can 
find a shopkeeper bold enough to serve him; and if he is 
not woke by an ear-slitting and carding deputation of 
Father Sueeny’s faithful children. The parallel is agree- 
ably close in kind, scarcely so close indegree. Moreover, 
it is to be remembered that the latter class of suspects are 
far more numerous than the former, and that the worst 
time for them—the long dark nights of winter—is rapidly 
approaching. They are asking, and no wonder, whether 
they are to be left defenceless to a repetition of last year’s 
mental and physical torture. Apparently, the Govern- 
ment has no comfort for them ; and the supporters of the 
Government in England protest that everything is going 
on admirably in Ireland—that the Land Act is “ march- 
“ing” in a manner delightful to behold. It is of course 
idle for the unfortunate victims to reply that, interesting 
as the infant attempts of the Land Act at progression may 
be, their lives and fortunes are of more interest to them 
personally. The rejoinder, if it were honest, would pro- 
bably be, “ We sincerely hope that your fortunes will be 
“taken from you, and as for your lives, see ye to that.” 
In the Irish mirage all landlords appear to the spectator 
as “devils,” to use the memorable words of Mr. Murray. 
All agitators are active and industrious officials of a legiti- 
mate Trade-Union; Boycotting is a matter with which 
the law has nothing to do; cautions against accepting a 
tifteen years’ tenancy are, as we have seen, declarations of 
the beneficial character of the provisions of the Land 
Act as to fixity. The strangest thing, perhaps, is that 
in the actual Ireland desperation has not yet driven 
victims to organize a Persons’ Defence Association as 
well as a Property Defence Association. If they have 
not, it is certainly not the fault of their enemies in 
England, who have frequently taunted them with their 
supineness. For this is another odd effect of the mirage 
before mentioned, that it seems altogether to confuse the 
spectators’ views as to the relation of law and the sub- 
jects of law. Unless, however, there is to be a general 
return to the state of war in Ireland, it may perhaps be as 
well to suggest, for the hundredth time, that the Govern- 
ment will do well not to wait for another Mounrmorres 
affair before taking action. They have, after long delay, 
organized something like a system of helping those who 
help themselves in the matter of property; perhaps after 
another winter of crime and suffering something may be 
done for the protection of life and limb. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


eb ig Ministry of M. Jutes Ferry is perhaps the first 
to which victory and resignation have all along been 
exchangeable terms. It seems to be universally under- 
stood that, as soon as the new Chamber has met, the 
Peme Minister will place his own office and those of his 
colleagues at the disposal of the Presipent. Yet M. 
Ferry points with truth to the fact that the new Chamber 
of Deputies is in an unusual degree the double of its pre- 
decessor, and infers, as he has certainly a technical right 
to do, that an election which has sent back an unusual 
proportion of the old members must be taken to express 
unabated confidence in the Government which those 
members supported. These two incidents—the return of 
a Ministerial majority and the resignation of Ministers— 
would be incompatible in any country but France. In 
France, however, they co-exist without difficulty. They 
both spring from the abnormal position which M. Gamperra 
has so long chosen to maintain. As he was the real leader 
of the majority in the former Chamber, and as it is his 
majority that the elections have further strengthened, it 
is only fitting that at the beginning of a new Parliament 
the Minister who has been keeping the place warm for 
him should ascertain his patron’s pleasure as to his farther 
retention of office. This time it seems to be regarded as 
certain that M. Gamperta will not refuse to become in 
name what he has long been in fact. It is now an- 
nounced, with what seems to be sufficient formality, 
that M. Gamperra will not again be a candidate for the 
post of President of the Chamber. This determina. 
tion has not been arrived at in quite the most dig- 
nified-way. Only a few days ago an opportunist joarnal 
advised the deputies to re-elect M. Gambetta, as the most 
unequivocal intimation to M. Grévy of their desire that he 


mendation was given with M. Gamperra’s knowledge, he 
has quickly seen reason to change his tactics. Instead of 
counselling the Chamber to re-elect him, his friends arg 
now busily proclaiming that he will not consent to be re 
elected. It is whispered that the cause of this change ig 
the discovery that, even if he did consent, he would pro. 
bably not be re-elected. His enemies, whether of the 
Right or of the Left, naturally see in this fact evidence 
of his waning popularity. It is at least equally open to 
another explanation. lf M. Gampezrta wished again to be 
President of the Chamber, he would be opposed, not 
merely by the Right and the Extreme Left, but by a large 
number of the deputies who wish to see him at the head 
of the Government. They may not as yet feel assured 
that M. Gampervra is willing to take office; and, as they 
have no doubt as to their own desire that he should take 
it, they may not wish to place him once more in the posi- 
tion which for the last four years has enabled him to keep 
behind the political scenes. 

It is certainly time that M. Gamperra should take the 
conduct of affairs into his own hands. The explanation 
given at the time of the speed with which the elections 
were hurried on has been completely borne out by events, 
From every point of view except one it was inconvenient 
to nominate in August a body which could not come into 
legalexistence till October. Any reason that could have been 
sufficient for anticipating the elections would also have 
been sufficient for dissolving the old Chamber and leaving 
the place vacant for its successor. But the Government 
were not at all anxious to hurry on the meeting of the 
new Chambers. All that they wanted to hasten was the 
election of the deputies. The meeting of the Chambers 
meant criticism of their policy in North’ Africa, and their 
desire was to get the elections over before it had become 
necessary to put forward any such policy. ‘The happy 
interposition of the great Mussulman fast gave them just 
the opportunity they wanted. While that lasted they 
reckoned that there would be no actual war in North 
Africa, and consequently nothing to convict Ministers of 
falsehood if they chose to protest that there was no war 
impending. General Farre will now have to clear 
himself from the charge—if, when he is once out of 
office, any one thinks it worth while to bring it for- 
ward—of having subordinated the military interests of 
France to the success of a political manceuvre. He 
cannot have been ignorant of the heavy demand which 
the war in North Africa would make on the military re- 
sources of France; but he chose to postpone his prepara- 
tions to meet it until the Government could no longer be - 
‘endangered by the dislike of the peasant voters to war 
expenses. The Minister of War, when, as in France, he is 
a soldier, stands in a position distinct from that of his 
colleagues. The country looks to him to protect the 
efficiency of the army even against the Cabinet. Undera 
Parliamentary system a Government will often be tempted 
to sacrifice the military interests of the country to its own 
immediate popularity. Ministers wish to represent their 
policy as pacific when it is really warlike, and they post- 
pone putting the army on a war footing till the latest 
possible moment; or they do not choose to admit that a 
war they have embarked in is as serious and as costly as 
they know it to be, and they make their military prepara- 
tions square with their words, and not with their convic- 
tions. What is the object of having a soldier in the 
Cabinet except to prevent this kind of thing from being 
done? A civilian War Minister is naturally inclined to go 
with his civilian colleagues ; a professional War Minister is 
presumed to care more for the army than for politics. Con- 
sequently, with a professional War Minister in office, the 
country is disposed to rest satisfied that no great mis- 
chief can be guing on. If the army were not properly 
looked after, General Farre would not remain at his post. 


If M. Ferry had been nfore popular, General Farra 
might not have cared to give him the chance of making 4 
scapegoat of his War Minister. But when the fall of the 
entire Ministry is evidently impending, it matters little on 
whose shoulders the blame first falls. General Farre’s 
special punishment will probably come in the shape of ex- 
clusion from office under the new Prime Minister. He is 
supposed to be a favourite with M. Gamperra, and to have 
been marked out by him as one of the Ministers who 
would be permitted to survive M. Ferry’s resignation. 
That chance is now gone. M. Gamserta will hardly 
venture—unless some conspicuous success in North Africa 


should make M. Gamsetra Prime Minister. If this recom- 


converts General errors into virtues—to reappoint 
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a Minister who has been the object of such fierce and ap- 

ntly such well-founded attacks upon all sides. General 
Panne’s case is not improved by the cleverness of his col- 
Jeagues in exempting themselves for two months from the 
possibility of Parliamentary control. If it had been 

ible to call the Chambers together, M. Ferry could 
Pordly have spent money so freely on a war which he had 
always represented as a mere series of skirmishes, without 
coming to Parliament for permission. But, though there 
are two Parliaments in existence, neither of them can 
be got at. The new Chamber does not enter into pos- 
session of its powers until the powers of the former 
Chamber have expired by effluxion of time. Yet it would 
be absurd to ask the old Chamber to vote away public 
money when it has been discredited by the election of 
its successor, and when it has only another month 
to live. It unfortunately happens—so the Government 
will put the case—that in this interval a sudden need 
for spending money on the army has arisen, without its 
being possible to obtain it in the regular way. Fortunately 
the money voted for military purposes last Session is not 
yet exhausted, so that the Minister of War has not been 
compelled to anticipate the consent of Parliament to the 
necessary outlay. Neither of these pleas seems likely to 
find much favour with the new Chamber. As regards the 
first, the rejoinder is obvious. The Cabinet was under no 
obligation to hurry on the elections, and the only legiti- 
mate reason it could have had for so doing was a desire to 
submit its African policy to the judgment of the country 
through its freshly elected representatives. But if this had 
been its motive, it should have advised the Presipent to 
obtain the consent of the Senate to an immediate dissolu- 
tion, in which case the new Chamber would naturally have 
met as soon as the elections had been held. As regards the 
second plea, the Budget is voted by chapters, not as a whole, 
and it is as illegal to use money voted for one military 
purpose in the accomplishment of another as it would be 
to appropriate to military purposes money voted for civil 
purposes. If M. Ferry wishes to avoid having to leave 
office for no apparent reason, he is taking the best possible 
means to obtain his end. It is probable that by the time 
the Chambers meet, the missing reason will have been 
abundantly provided. 

Why M. Ferry should have thus laboured to retain 
power which he must have known that he would have 
to abandon so soon, it is hard tosay. To be M. Gamperra’s 
locum tenens is not a very exalted ambition, even when 
no term is set to the holding of the office. But when 
it is plain to all men that a very precise and near 
term is set to it, and that by the end of October at 
latest M. Ferry will have to make way for the real 
leader of the majority, the prize becomes so small that it 
seems scarcely worth purchasing at the cost of a reputation 
for sharp practice, and the certain discredit which this 
reputation brings to a Minister. The only conceivable 
explanation is that M. Ferry really thought that, by hold- 
ing the elections in August, he could secure a majority 
devoted to himself and ready to sustain him against M. 
Gamperra. In that case he must be regarded as the 
victim of one of the strangest delusions ever evolved out 
of. human self-conceit. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 1882. 


Shee Session came to au end without any farther ex- 
planation being given of that apparently insoluble 
problem—the proposed Education Code for 1882. Pro- 
bably the knowledge what it means is still confined to the 
permanent staff. Sir Francis Sanprorp and Mr. Cumin 
have not yet taken their Parliamentary chiefs into their 
confidence. Perhaps they regard the Code in the light of 
® conundrum, which Lord Spencer and Mr. Monpetta 
must consent to “give up” before the answer can be told 
them. The “series of simple propositions” relating to 
the Code which appeared in the Times of Monday may 
possibly have been supplied from the Education Depart- 
ment. Who, indeed, among outsiders would be bold 
enough to have an opinion on what this or that provision 
is intended to effect? If so, the department is, or pre- 
tends to be, as ignorant as everybody else. There is 
much useful matter contained in the simple propositions ; 
but it does not touch the parts which most need to be made 
intelligible. In particular, the really admirable puzzle how 
the Government grant can depend at once upon the 


average attendance of the children and the results of 
the examination remains as mysterious as before. So, 
too, we imagine does the question, even more interesting 
to school managers, whether, on the whole, they will 
get more or less under the new Code than they got 
under the old one. The ninth and tenth propositions 
will certainly command the full assent of every one con- 
nected with an elementary school. “ Many essential things 
“ are left uncertain and undetermined.” “ All essential data 
“ should be published without delay.” The list of unsettled 
points is long enough to supply material for a separate 
code, and it includes such questions as what proportion 
of the children in the first two standards will be exa- 
mined by sample, and how the choice is to be made; 
and what is to be the rate of payment per head in respect 
of the standard examination. In the ordinary course of 
things the Code will be laid on the table at the beginning 
of the Session, and will become law in two months after 
that time. ‘It follows, therefore, that large numbers of 
schools ’’—those, that is, whose school years end onthe 30th 
of April—* are at this very moment almost half way through 
“the year, at the end of which it is at present absolutely 
“uncertain whether the grant they will earn will reach 
“ within 20 or even 30 per cent. of the sam they reckoned 
“upon receiving when they settled their staff and scale of 
“salaries for the current year.” If the grant falls short 
by this amount of what previous experience had taught 
them to expect, the deficiency will have to be made good— 
in voluntary schools by additional subscriptions, in School 
Board schools by an additional rate. The coming spring 
promises to be a lively time alike for School Boards and 
School Committees. 


The change which looks biggest and which will really 
effect least is the direction given to Inspectors to examine 
children presented under the first and second standards in 
“sample” instead of in “bulk.” Instead of listening to 
each child’s reading and looking at each child’s writing 
and ‘arithmetic, the Inspector will take every tenth or 
every seventh child, and judge of the proficiency of the 
class from the proficiency of the children thus picked 
out. If this plan is worth anything, it is worth ap- 
plying on a more extensive scale. Under most circum- 
stances the children presented in these two standards 
form but asmall proportion of the whole school, and even 
this proportion is abridged if either of these standards is 
the standard fixed for partial exemption from school attend. 
ance. In that case the Inspector must examine every 
child as he does now. Unless the Inspector takes the 
trouble constantly to change his method of selection, the 
way he arrives at his sample will soon become known to 
the teachers. If he habitually calls out every third or 
every seventh child in the row he sees standing before 
him, the teacher will take care that every third or every 
seventh child is fit to be called out. The sample will 
really be forced upon the Inspector, though he thinks 
it is picked out by him. Supposing that he is at the 
pains to choose the children at random, he will find 
it difficult always to resist the representations of the 
teacher that to take this particular child will bear 
very badly on the school. Illness, it will be repre- 
sented, has made one boy unavoidably irregular in his 
attendance ; another has just lost his mother, and though 
he has come to the inspection to please the teacher, he was 
obviously not fit to go through an examination. The 
chances are that the Inspector will take refuge from all 
requests to make changes in his sample in a hard-and-fast 
rale. In that case his rule will very soon be discovered, 
and though he wili no longer be asked to alter the com- 
position of his sample it will only be because it has 
been carefully composed for him. The time that the 
Inspector saves by examining only a few of the 
children is to be spent in inspection as distinct from 
examination. He is to take note of the organization 
and discipline of the school and of the methods of 
instruction employed in it. School Inspectors are per- 
fectly free to do this at present; and, if they make 
proper use of their assistants, they will usually have time 
to do it. It is not done, however, to any great extent; 
and the reason probably is that it makes greater demands 
on the Inspector than he cares, or perhaps is always com. 
petent, to meet. Circumstances have given a kind of ds:- 
tinction to School Inspectors as a body, a distinction which 
is sometimes supposed to imply more than it really does. The 
Inspectors are usually men who have taken high honours 
at the Universities; indeed, it has sometimes been pro- 
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fanely said that the whole system of Parliamentary grants 
exists to enable successive Lord Presidents to find places 
for their young friends at Oxford and Cambridge. But 
high honours, though they are excellent things in them- 
selves, do not necessarily give their possessor the faculty 
of divination as regards the organization, discipline, and 
methods of elementary schools. From this point of view, 
to be a good Inspector requires either a special natural 
faculty or careful training. The natural faculty is given 
to some Inspectors and not to others. The training is given 
to none. If they get it they get it from their observation 
and common sense. From the moment of his appoint- 
ment an Inspector is left practically alone. He invents 
his own methods, writes his own reports, and generally 
goes his own way. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
opinion of an Inspector on the organization and discipline 
of a school and the methods of instruction employed in 
it may be worth just nothing at all. He may have in- 
finitely less knowledge of these things than the master 
whose work he is criticizing, and he has no means of 
getting at that accumulated tradition about them which 
may be supposed to exist in the Inspectors taken as a 
body. Consequently the fact that, under the sample 
system, he will have more time to give to a duty which he 
may quite possibly be not fit to discharge, is not by itself 
any reason for thinking well of the change. 


Apparently the Education Department is pretty much 
of this mind, for, by another of the improvements which 
Mr. Munpeta proposes to effect, the Inspectors are to be 
reorganized as a hierarchy. The country is to be mapped 
out into large districts, over each of which is to be 

laced a Chief Inspector, who is to overlook and be 
in a measure responsible for the work of all the other In- 


-spectors. This will be an immense improvement upon the 


existing arrangement if proper care is taken to make the 
right men Chief Inspectors. If they are to be of any use 
they must have both the requisite knowledge and the tact 
which is needed to apply it. It is no light matter to be 
suddenly put over the head of men some of whom will 
probably be older both in age and official standing than 
the Chief Inspector, and to be charged to see that they do 
their work properly. The subordinates will often think 
themselves quite as good as their new superior, and they 
will consequently be much disinclined to accept his hints 
or obey his directions. If the Chief Inspector is really no 
better than they are, or if, being better, he thrusts his 
superiority upon them with no discrimination of the men 
with whom he is dealing, the hierarchical experiment 
will break down, and the department will be obliged 
for the sake of peace to go back to the old plan of 
making every Inspector a law to himself. It will be very 
much to be regretted if this should happen, because the 
idea which underlies Mr. Munpewta’s proposal would, 
if properly carried out, remove a serious blot on the system 
of school inspection. Everything turns upon the question 
whether the department will have the courage to promote 
the most competent Inspectors without regard either to 
their seniority or to their standing outside the office. The 
permanent chiefs have had abundant opportunity of seeing 

ow the work of inspection is done, and they are probably 
quite able to lay their finger on the men by whom it has 
been done best and who are most competent to take care 
that other men do it well. The doubt is whether they 
will be bold enough to recommend these men, and these 
men only, to the Lord President, and whether the Lord 
President will be bold enough to act upon their recom- 
mendation. 


WIMBORNE MINSTER. 


WE are sorry to learn that another of our great historic 
churches is in trouble. The central tower of Wimborne 
Minster has recently given signs of failure, and prompt and 
decided measures will have to be taken to arrest the mischief. 
Wimborne, though not one of our grandest minsters, and much 
inferior in size to the neighbouring churches of Sherborne, Romsey, 
or Christchurch, scarcely yields to any of them in architectural 
and historic interest. Its remarkable outline, presenting a low 
massive central lantern, and a tall western tower, reproducing on a 
miniature scale the outline of Ely, and that of Hereford till a 
hundred years back, cannot fail to attract attention. These two 
towers ‘indicate the double destination of the church. The central 
tower, of Transitional date, was that of the collegiate church ; the 
western, of a thoroughly parochial type, was added by the - 
ioners in the middle of the fifteenth century, as at Blyth, and Christ- 


church, and elsewhere, to hold the peal of bells. It is the earlier of 
these towers, that standing in the eentre of the fabric, that is in danger, 
Serious cracks, we are told, have shown themselves in the north. 
eastern pier of the crossing. The other three piers also afford 
ominous indications of internal movement; and, as the fractures 
are slowly but surely increasing, it is no longer a matter of doubt 
that the tower is, in builder’s language, “ alive,” and that nothing 
but a process of underpinning and strengthening the supports of 
the lantern will save this chief ornament of the fabric from 
eventual, perhaps speedy, ruin. The foundations of the tower 
appear to be sound, which is not always the case in Norman 
buildings, and give no indications of settlement or weakness, Tho 
source of the mischief lies in the piers themselves. These, like 
the works of Norman builders generally, with all their seeming 
solidity, are so inartificially constructed that the wonder is, not 
that they should be failing now, but that they should have stood 
so long. Their huge bulk and apparent strength are simply 
deceptive. Norman pillars are really nothing more than outside 
cases of ashlar, or cut stone, enclosing a core of rubble brought 
into something like cohesion by a vast quantity of mortar, 
but with no real bond, either in its own incoherent magg 
or with the external shell. For a time, longer or shorter (and 
certainly some of these Norman structures may boast of a 
tolerably extended existence), these vast bulks stand by 
the sheer force of dogged resistance. But they carry the 
elements of their own ruin within them. In the lapse of centuries 
the cohesion of the core, small at first, weakens ; the rubble be- 
comes more and more friable, and is kept in its —_ merely by 
the strength of the outside case, from which, when an aperture 
has been made, it has been known, as in the central tower of 
Hereford, to gush out in a continuous stream of powder for 
several seconds. As long as the shell is able to resist the outward 
strain the structure will stand. But when once, as at Wimborne, 
the skin begins to burst, its fate is sealed. The ruin may be 
more or less gradual, but it is inevitable. 

There is hardly one of the grand old Norman towers which 
impart such stateliness to our cathedrals and abbey churches which 
has not proved a damnosa hereditas to after generations, Indeed 
almost from the time they were first built they have been 
tumbling about —_ ears. Bishop Walkelyn of Winchester 
was hardly cold in his grave when, in 1107, the massive tower 


.of the cathedral he had built fell to the ground—in indignant 


remonstrance, so men said, at the unhallowed cor of the 
Red King having been buried beneath it. Towards the end 
of the same century towers fell at the cathedrals of Gloucester 
and Worcester. The central tower of Lincoln came crashing 
down in 1240, while one of the canons was preaching in the nave, 
“the very stones crying out,” as he asserted, against the 
alleged oppression of Lishop Grostete, in claiming to 
form an official visitation of his cathedral church. Abbot 
Simeon’s central tower at Ely, though outlasting that of 
his brother Walkelyn at Winchester .by two centuries, came 
down in 1321, after long threatening, “with a horrible ruin 
and collision of stones, which shook the whole city like an earth- 
quake.” A fortunate loss we may consider it, as it gave scope for ~ 
the erection of what Mr. Fergusson has justly termed “ perhaps 
the most beautiful and original design in the whole range of 
Gothic architecture,” Alan of Walsingham’s unrivalled octagon. 
The faulty principles of construction of the medizval builders are 
shown by a multitude of similar catastrophes at Evesham, 
Dunstable, and elsewhere, as well as by the instances where the 
threatened ruin has been averted, either, as at Peterborough 
(somewhat on the principle of the Irishman who killed his pig to 
save its life), by pulling down the falling tower, or, which was 
more commonly the case, as at Wells, Salisbury, and Canterbury, 
by internal buttresses and strainer-arches, and other engineering 
devices, commonly more successful than beautiful. But, passing 
these by and coming to modern times, the Norman central tower 
of the grand abbey church of Selby, which forms so conspicuous 
an object to travellers on the Great Northern line, fell in 1690, 
crushing the south transept, which was never rebuilt. The tower 
itself was replaced by an ugly structure in the bald Palladian 
style of the day, which we hope will not be allowed to disfigure 
the beautiful ehurch much longer. The western tower of Here- 
ford Cathedral, standing, like the bell tower at Wimborne, in the 
centre of the west end, was allowed to crumble to pieces in 1786 
before the very eyes of its guardians, who, probably congratulating 
themselves on being well rid of a source of constant trouble and 
expense, made no attempt to rebuild it ; and, to close the list, 
in our own day, on the 21st of February, 1861, the central tower 
and spire of Chichester Cathedral fell, in spite of the most 
strenuous and well-considered efforts to avert the ruin; to 
quote the late Professor Willis’s graphic description, “ the spire 
descending perpendicularly into the church as one telescope 
tube slides into another, the mass of the tower crumbling beneath 
it.” A similar downfall was averted in the cathedrals of 
Hereford, St. David’s, and St. Albans by the engineering skill of 
Mr. Cottingham and Sir Gilbert Scott, and still more recently in 
the south-western tower of Lincoln Cathedral—where the enormous 
weight of the fourteenth-century belfry was crushing Bishop 
Alexander's Transitional work below, and even the apparently 
solid substructure of Remigius—by that of Sir Gilbert's distin- 
uished successor as the Cathedral architect of the day, Mr. 
. L. Pearson. In the last-named cases the work of underpinning 
and rendering the crushed substructure once more equal to the 


support of the enormous weight above it, which during the 
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operation had to be borne up in mid-air by huge balks of timber, 
was one of gigantic difficulty as well asof the extremest delicacy. 

At Wimborne, from the smaller dimensions of the fabric, and the 
less formidable weight of the tower, the difficulties will be less 
alarming and the work less costly. It is, however, a task which im- 

tively calls for the best architectural skill, and for that courage 
united with discretion which nothing but large experience can 
supply. We earnestly hope that local or diocesan claims will not 
be allowed any undue weight, but that those with whom the re- 
sponsibility of the restoration rests will not scruple to take 
counsel with the first architectural engineers of the day, and will 
place the actual work in the hands of one who has elsewhere 
proved his ability to cope with the difficulties and dangers in- 
separable from such an undertaking. The seat of the evil 
lying within, in the originally faulty construction and the 
subsequent disintegration and decay of the masonry, no mea- 
sure can prove really effectual but. the taking down of the 
defective pier or piers, and their rebuilding with the utmost 
solidity. All patching or piecing is to be deprecated. It 
would merely hide the mischief temporarily, deferring, but in no 
sense arresting, the downfall. Such a course was at first adopted 
at Chichester. New stone work was built up round the rotten 
core and bonded with its mass, and with what result we know 
only too well. The old fissures spread into the new masonry, 
and new ones soon began to open. The outside casing exhibited 
only too plainly the hopeless state of disint ration of the mass 
behind, and before many months were over the tower and spire 
collapsed, and the whole work had to be begun where it ought to 
have originally commenced—from the foundation, The only true 
policy in such cases is Strafford’s “ thorough.” 

We must at the same time express our hope that the restoration 
of the tower will not extend beyond the necessary reconstruction 
of the failing piers, and the resetting of any portions of the external 
work which are actually dangerous. The pyramidal pinnacles 
and heavy battlements added after the fall, in 1660, of the 
spire which once crowned it, for the removal cf which some are 
clamouring, though coarse in detail and out of harmeny with the 
beautiful Transitional arcades beneath them, are by no means bad 
in effect, and are of great value as marking an epoch in that 
history of the fabric which is so distinctly written, century after 
century, on its walls, and which would be falsified by their 
destruction. The re-erection of the spire, however much we may 
regret its loss, would certainly be unwise. Strengthen the piers as 
much as you please, still, unless the whole of the tower were rebuilt 
(and that, we fancy, the Wimbornians are not quite prepared 
for), the additional weight could hardly fail to prove a great 
element of mischief to the already crazy structure. 

Wimborne Minster suffered such irreparable injury at the hands 
of restorers twenty-five years back that the very thought of a 
second restoration is alarming. -We are far from denying that 
some very desirable changes were then effected, in the removal of 
the pews and galleries with which the interior was encumbered, 
the opening of the beautiful central lantern and of the western 
tower arch, while the removal of the plaster disclosed a most in- 
teresting feature in the original Norman clerestory of the nave. 
But these gains were sorely outweighed by other unwarrantable 
changes. Old features were done away with, and new ones intro- 
duced, to the confusion of the archeologist; mouldings were re- 
cut, and the stonework retooled; the exterior of the choir was 
cased in smooth new ashlar, imparting a painfully modern air to 
the venerable building ; while, by that complete misconception of 
the true purpose and meaning of a collegiate church which has 
bse so fatally elsewhere, which treats what is really two 
churches as one to be used at one and the same time from 
end to end, the choir was, as far as was practicable, thrown into 
the nave, and the essential distinction between the church of the 
college and the church of the parishioners was obliterated. Hap- 
pily it was impracticable to destroy the grand ascents by which the 
eastern limb is elevated, and the sacrarium, which stands upon a 
vaulted crypt, raised again to a still greater height. But the incom- 
parably rich cinque-cento choir fittings, with their stalls and gor- 
geous over-arching canopies and elaborate screens, dating from the 
tall of the spire, which exhibited the most perfect example of a 
Jacobean choir in England, the o: occupying its true position 
over the western entrance above the returned stalls, were ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to the vain hope of making the whole area avail- 
able for congregational purposes. As it stood a quarter of a 
century ago, the choir of Wimborne Minster was one of the most 
charming things that could anywhere be seen; beautiful as a 
work of art, and invaluable as an example of ritual arrangement. 
But, in spite of the late Mr. Petit’s earnest pleading in their behalf, 
the stalls were lowéred, the canopies demolished, the organ 
dethroned, the choir gates removed, and the whole so completely 
teconstructed as to lose nearly the whole of its architectural 
interest and the whole of its ritual value, and to afford one 
of the many proof that restoration and destruction are too 
often convertible terms. No such barbarism is, we hope, pos- 
sible now—though such examples as the west front of St. Albans 
and Lincoln's Inn Chapel are not reassuring — but we shall 
watch the works at Wimborne with painful interest. Hints 
that have been let fall as to the restoration of the transepts 
make us apprehensive lest their venerable masonry should be 
destined to disappear under a easing of modern ashlar, as that of 
the choir has done, and the exterior lose the small remains of anti- 
quity it still exhibits. No single stone should be tampered with, 
Unless its state of decay is such as to endanger the stability of the 


building. A smooth modern wall may be very pleasing to the eyes 
of a nineteenth-century restorer, but to o lover of the past it is 
utterly uninteresting. 

This danger, however, is not unlikely to be averted for the 
by the want of funds to carry out the restoration. Wimborne, rieh 
as it is in historical memories as one of the chief towns of W: 
from the days of St. Aldhelm and King Ine down to those 
Alfred’s elder brother Ethelred, who lies buried in the minster, 
and Edward the Elder, is but a small county town of no great 
wealth; while the county of Dorset has suffered more severely 
than most from agricultural depression—its population having 
fallen from 195,544 in 1871 to 190,979 in 1881—and is hardly in 
@ position to contribute very largely to the restoration of its 
venerable historic minster. ‘I'hree hundred and forty years ago, 
when the central tower, then weighed down by its tall stone 
spire, had “foundered and was lyke to fall,” and there was “no 
money left yn the church boxe,” the silver reliquary which had 
in more religious days enshrined the head of their sainted 
foundress, Cuthburh, King Ine’s sister, presented itself to the 
minds of the parishioners as a hopeful means of raising the ne= 
cessary funds, In a still extant letter to Thomas Uromwell, 
then omnipotent with his royal master, dated 1538 (the year 
of the demolition of shrines and the confiscation of reliquaries 
to the King’s use), the guardians of the church state that “need 
constraynth” them “to sell the sylver y* ys about the seyed 
hed of Seynt Cuthborow,” which they conceive belongs to the. 
parishioners, “as y' was made by their charity,” and they beg the 
then universal referee to certify them “ yt they may sell the sylver 
and not offend their prince.” Whether the reliquary was used as. 
the parishioners desired or went to the King’s melting-pot we are. 
not informed. But as not very many years afterwards the 
dreaded catastrophe took place in the fall of the spire, we ma: 
a conclude that the latter was the case. Happily Canfo 

anor is not far off; and we may hope that the iron of the 
mines of Dowlais may prove a more effectual means of reinstating 
the foundering tower than the silver of St. Cuthburh's head, 


REPUBLICAN BAPTISM. 


it is rather unkind of the Standard’s Paris Correspondent to 
describe M. Victor Henri de Rochefort-Lugay as “a grey- 
headed old man.” Grey-headed he certainly may be, but old he 
as certainly is not. In the country of actes de naissance it is not 
very easy to play tricks with the date of your birth, and there is 
no reason to doubt the statement usually made that M. Rochefort. 
is a man of mille-huit-cent-trente in the sense of having been born 
in that famous year. However, M. Rochefort has gone through 
a sufficient number of experiences to age him. ‘To have been: not. 
once, but twice or thrice, the most popular man in Paris, if not in 
France; to have thrown away more opportunities than most men 
in their wildest dreams hope to ; to have been transported 
to the other side of the world and to have run away there- 
from, not to mention a dozen or so of duels, are experi- 
ences quite enough to turn a man It does not, however, 
appear that years have brought the philosophic mind to M. 
Rochefort. He is just as shrewd as ever on his few sane points, 
and the bee buzzes just as loudly in the vacant spaces of his 
bonnet. If, for instance, it is true that the French Government 
is going to prosecute him for his very wholesome and timely com- 
ments oa the Tunis expedition, then he has done another excellent. 
stroke of business, and will have another opportunity, which, 
beyond all doubt, he will throw after the rest. But on Saturday 
night in last week the bee was buzzing very loudly indeed. It is. 
one of the most interesting points in the history of Freethought 
that Freethinkers are nearly always unhappy without some sub-- 
stitute for the forms and ceremonies which they pride themselves 
on having rejected. They thrust the “mummery” out of the 
Christian door; but, somehow or other, it comes back again 
through the Secularist window. The remarkable work which was. 
the occasion of the first expression of community of soul between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bradlaugh contains many instances of this, the: 
most singular of which is perhaps the Freethought form of dismissal, 
in which the faithful are requested to “ keep the social system in 
view,” as if it were likely to play them a kind of confidence trick. 
Readers of the late Mr. J. 8S. Mill have not forgotten his com- 
ments—in which, for once in a way, he showed that he had no 
small sense of humour, or might have had under other cireum- 
stances—on the remarkable Comtian substitute for the sign of the. 
cross. This, if we remember rightly (for we quote from memory), 
consists in successively touching the organs, according to 
phrenulogy, of the more important passions and faculties of the 


‘mind; and Mill suggests, with much gravity, th if any one 


will try the process before a looking-glass he see reasons 
for doubting its impressiveness. We not certain whether 
the Parisian “Freethoughtists” have adopted this sign; but 
it is not likely, for Comte is now generally ed 
them as a terrible reactionary. They have, however, perha 
on the advice of Mr. Bradlaugh, devised a ceremony of ci 
marriage to supplement the august performance of the maire and 
his écharpe, though a sincere Republican might be exaused for 
thinking this an insult to the Republic. In the case of baptism, 
the need of a comforting substitute is even more evident, for 
here there is no mayor and no scarf to fill up the place of the 
detested priest and his trappings. Accordingly, M. Rochefort’s 
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brains, which are active if also volatile, have been called upon to 
meet the occasion. We do not think that this is the first instance 
of the celebration of the rite, but it was attended by some pleas- 
ing utterances of the Pontifl, and therefore deserves the pro- 
minence which has been given to it. 

M. Rochefort must be complimented upon an improvement on 

the original Republican baptism of Carrier. That ceremony con- 
sisted, not in tying the victims together as in the case of the 
Republican marriage, but in pitching them simply and singly, 
or sometimes in boatfuls, into the Loire. But circumstances 
alter cases, and thy Republic of to-day is for the moment ina 
milder mood. Instead of an uncomfortable river bank, with 
devotees of equality and fraternity waiting to poke back the 
victims into the stream if by any chance they should be washed 
ashore, the scene of the rite was a comfortable inn at St. Denis, 
known as the “ Lapin qui Fume ”—doubtless from its expertness 
in providing the beloved gibelotte, as to the composition of which 
sceptical Parisians have theories. This Rabelaisian atmosphere 
may perhaps be in part responsible for the singular statements 
which, as we shall see, the Pontilf or Patriarch, or whatever he is 
to be called, proceeded to make. Everybody dined, and then M. 
Rochefort gave them an account of his voyage round the world; 
the result of which apparently has been that M. Rochefort’s heart, 
untravelled, fondly turns to home. The French alone, said he, 
were really independent and liberal, which, considering that the 
French sent the speaker to New Caledonia, must be said to be 
a proof of magnanimity and forgiveness of injuries which, if we were 
not afraid of insulting M. Rochefort, might almost be called 
Christian, The French alone, continued the orator, knew how 
to get rid of despots. Here there seems to be a slight suspicion 
of national vanity, for the process, though the expertness of the 
French nation in it cannot be contested, was not original in their 
case, and has been freely imitated. To prove his case, however, 
M. Rochefort suggested that his audience should go to England. 
There they would find that the working-men could not shake off 
the trammels of religion, and that they were all convinced that 
Lords were made of a different clay from themselves. It is not 
exactly clear whether these two statements are to be regarded as 
connected in the ratio of cause and effect, or whether they are inde- 
pendent proofs of the inferiority of Englishmen. If the former be 
the case, M. Rochefort is to be congratulated on having added to 
the famous saying, “ No bishop, no king,” “ No religion, no 
House of Lords,” and on having indicated to the enemies 
of the Upper House: in England where they must begin. 
But M. hefort had more to say about the House of 
Lords. “ If his hearers could only see it! All the members got 
as drunk as porters and staggered about the lobbies.” Now this 
is really interesting. M. Rochefort has been in England, though, 
if we mistake not, for no very long period. His intelligence as to 
the House of Lords may therefore be first hand, or it may be 
derived from his friend Mr. Parnell and the other Irishmen who 
visited him not long ago in Paris ; or, to adopt a third and perhaps 
the most probable hypothesis, it may be an instance of the national 
habit of valiant and unhesitating deduction. M. Rochefort has 
doubtless studied the English language, and has come across the 
phrase “as drunk as a Lord.” By careful examination of the 
context he has discovered that this is used to imply an unusual 
and specially glorious state of drunkenness. Obviously, then, the 
practical English would not compare very drunken personsto Lords if 
Lords were not very drunken persons. We can supply M. Rochefort 
with several arguments of a similar kind and of still greater weight. 
It is known, for instance, that the House of Lords has a strong 
objection to sitting after the dinner-hour if it can help it. Clearly 
the reason of this is that its members know themselves to be in a 
state of utter unfitness for their duties. ‘To stagger about the 
lobbies is one thing; but to stagger round the Woolsack in the 
vain endeayour to climb upon it is another and a very different 
thing, Any Lord of sense would know that his brother Lord, the 
Lord Mayor (who is obliged to keep sober for this very purpose 
during his term of office), would come and take him in custody, 
and put him in the Tower, if he behaved himself in this way. 
So he and his fellows wisely adjourn about eight o'clock, and 
stagger about the lobbies to their hearts’ content. It is very odd 
that when, not long ago, a discussion took place about the possi- 
bility of lengthening the hours of the Peers’ sittings, this simple 
explanation of the difliculty did not suggest itself. But they 
manage these things much better in France. 

After a little abuse of M. Gambetta, the toast of the evening, or 
at least its equivalent, seems to have made its appearance. The 
formula appears to be this, “ Citoyens and citoyennes” (we hope it 
was the other way, but we follow our text), “ we are about to pro- 
ceed to the initiation of three young children to whom Freethought 
opens its ranks, It is requisite that we should emancipate our- 
selves from antiquated superstition before we can think of extir- 

ting tyranny.” Then M. Rochefort proceeded to open the ranks of 

‘reethought to three small children, and to emancipate them from 

antiquated superstition. The actual ceremony seems to have been 
simple in che highest degree. The Pontiff attached pieces of red 
ribbon round the neck of each child, for all the world as if they 
had been black kittens or white flutfy puppies. C'é¢ait tout. 

Somebody once suggested that, instead of Red Cotton Nighicap 
Country, it would have been much more appropriate if Mr. 
Brownipg had called France Red Silk Ribbon Country, No French- 
mau i the past has been for something like a century happy 
unless he had some of this substance at his buttonhole; and it is 


future will be happy unless he has some more round his neck, 
The outward and visible sign cannot be said to be expensive or 
painful or troublesome to procure. But, on the other hand, it ig 
open to the objection that it will get very shabby, especially if 
the infants are subjected to proper ablutions, and that it will be 
uncommonly tight by the time they reach man’s and woman's 
estate. Perhaps a solemn ceremony of letting out the ribbon 
might be devised as a kind of Republican confirmation, in lieu of 
that first communion which a patriotic maire somewhere in 
France has just rewarded some young persons for neglecting, 
As has been hinted already, there seems to be a savour of 
antiquated superstition about the rite. Freethought should 
surely be more independent of forms and ceremonies. But 
M. Rochefort doubtless knows his people best. The worst of it ig 
that there seems to be no central authority for introducing uni- 
formity in the matter, which is very desirable. Perhaps M. Paul 
Bert, when he takes office, will look to this. But M. Paul Bert 
is so identified not, indeed, with Christianity, but with Anti- 
christ, as M, Rochefort understands that personage—that is to say, 
with M. Gambetta—that he would probably be suspect to the su 
scribers of the Intransiygeant. M. Rochefort had better, therefore, 
devise a new book of rites and uses himself; and if he has any 
time to spare, it would be exceedingly interesting to have a volume 
of English Notes as well from his hand. It is a long time since we 
have really seen ourselves as we are, and M. Rochefort's intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of the House of Lords marks him out 
as the man tosucceed MM. Esquiros and Taine. “ A Night with 
the House of Lords” would be an invaluable chapter for the 
purposes of the English enemies of that institution. As for the 
address at St. Denis, the only thing to be feared is that M, 
Rochefort should have raised feelings rather of envy than of abhor- 
rence among the customers of the Lapin qui Fume.” There was 
a time when most I’renchmen were sober; but that time, at least in 
the great towns, is over, and scandal will have it that the — 
Republican politics are usually found in conjunction with the 
most ardent devotion to the practice familiarly known by the 

hrase twer le ver. Let us hope that there is as much truth in this 
imputation asin M. Rochefort’s description of the nightly habits of 
Lord Shaftesbury and the bishops. Perhaps, however, there is a 
set of Republican commandments as well as a Republican liturgy, 
and one of them is “Thou shalt bear false witness against all 
aristocrats,” 


NEWGATE. 


hp precise reasons which induce the City authorities to 
demolish Newgate have not yet been made public. To the 
outsider it would sometimes appear as if every municipality and 
corporation, religious or lay, was subject to periodical fits of 
destructiveness, Asa prison, Newgate, no doubt, is antiquated; but 
we shall probably see the present building succeeded by a smaller 
one for the safe custody of prisoners during the sessions, and 
may ask without impertinence why the old prison could not have 
been a little altered and made suitable without absolute destruc- ~ 
tion. Many of the arguments against the removal of Temple Bar 
apply with greater force here. We were told, for instance, by 
innumerable writers that Temple Bar was the last of the City 
gates, They forgot, or never knew, that it never had been a City 
gate; but Newgate is unquestionably one wing of a real City gate, 
having been built on the site of the southern portion of the ancient 
arched entrance to the City from Holborn. As to associations, 
also, Newgate is far more interesting than Temple Bar. It vies, 
in fact, with the Tower in the eminence of its involuntary inhabi- 
tants. Though it would be a mockery to say of the present 
edifice that it is ornamental, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
satiafactory public buildings in London—gloomy, strong, impres- 
sive, and with its object as plainly marked on it as if the word 
“prison” was stamped on every stone. Dance, its architect, 
deserves the credit of having designed a perfectly simple, but 
perfectly suitable, facade, the more so as, though it is three 
hundred feet long, it has no windows, except in the central 
portion, only thirty feet in width. Although the height is only 
tifty feet, the effect produced by the mere mass and outline is 
comparable to that of a Norman keep. The central lodge, with its 
numerous arched windows in five stories, has been severely criti- 
cized; but, without some such feature, the plainness of the rest of 
the front might have failed of its due effect. The earlier design 
consisted of only three stories with an entablature, but the present 
arrangement is very preferable. The statues removed from the old 
Gate, and now set up in two niches on the front and two at 
the south side, are somewhat incongruous, and the festoons of 
fetters form a very lugubrious kind of ornament. The hundred 
years of its existence have seen many alterations and improvements 
of the interior, but have left the exterior substantially as it was 
when the new building was completed in 1782. 

The name of Newgate may be compared with that of Newport 
at Lincoln. Both belong to the entrances of Roman cities. It 
may be too much to say that Newgate is the oldest of the London 
City gates, but it would be difficult to prove the greater antiquity 
of its rival, Bishopsgate. Asa Roman gate it has the advantage, 
for the northern entrance to Roman London was some distance to 
the east of the site of the medieval Bishopsgate, while Newgate is 
very near the place where the Watling Street reached the City 


clear that no right-minded and Freethinking Frenchman in the 


wall, When the Romans had diverted the old road at what is 
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sow the Marble Arch, so that it no longer pursued the course of 
the modern Park Lane to the ford at Westminster, but turned 
towards what was then the newly-constructed bridge at London, 
the place of the gate on the hill was determined by the place in 
the valley below of the bridge over the Fleet. The Hole-bourn in 
jater times took an English name from its course among the high 
clay banks of Coldbath Fields ; here it became a tidal estuary 
wide enough for ships probably as large as any then built. A 
water-gate may have existed at Ludgate, though there are certain 
indications to the contrary ; but the principal entrance to the later 
Roman London must have been by Newgate. A fragment 
of the road which crossed the City diagonally from Newgate 
towards the great bridge over the Thames still bears its ancient 
name; but even here the Watling Street is not quite on the 
original site. The exact date of the alteration to which Newgate 
owes its existence will now, in all probability, never be known. 
It must have been after the Roman occupation of Britain, but 
that is all we can say with certainty. Ot Newgate itself, how- 
ever, it will be safe to assert that it was first built when the 
Romans made their new wall to take in not only the ancient city, 
but also its suburbs. Even here, too, the exact date eludes us, 
but it must have been between the time of Julian the Apostate 
and that of Valentinian, or in the ten years between a.D. 360 and 


370. 
ny account for the name “ New ” as applied to this ancient gate 
we must come nearly a millennium further down the stream of 
history. A mistake of Stow’s on this head has been repeated 
again and again. Ie asserts that the enlargement of St. Paul's 
so obstructed the highway that passengers had to go round by 
Paternoster Row to reach Ludgate. Jn reality the enlargement 
eastward of St. Paul’s did obstruct the Watling Street and cut it 
off from its western extremity, now Newgate Street. But though 
this synchronises very well with the rebuilding of the old gate 
towards Holborn in the reign of Henry I. or Stephen, it by no 
means follows that it was caused by it, The road through 
Newgate existed before St. Paul's itself. But Stow and many 
other writers since his time believed that Ludgate was called 
after King Lud; and if any one nowadays is of this opinion, all 
the other improbabilities and inconsistencies of the story are as 
nothing. It is curious to observe that, if the “ New” gate is une 
of the two oldest, the “ Ald” gate is absolutely the newest of all. 
Newgate was called “new” with reference to Aldgate, which was 
built at the time when a bridge over the Lea at Stratford made 
an exit necessary to the eastward of Bishopsgate. Shortly after, 
within the lifetime of one generation, the Chamberlain’s Gate was 
rebuilt, and, the Chamberlain himself having been forgotten, his 
usurped the then waning newness of Aldgate. This Chamber- 
on of course, the same William who held of the King at 
the time of the Domesday survey a vineyard at “ Holeburne,” 
probably on or close to the site of the Charterhouse, and there- 
fore not very far from the gate. 

The Roman fashion of making gaols of gates was imported into 
Britain from the East, and in the present case has probably, with 
little intermission, prevailed ever since. Ludgate was also a prison 
—a “free prison,” says Stow, referring, of course, to its use for the 
freemen of the City. Newgate was to some extent appropriated 
te the use of the inhabitants of the adjoining county of Middlesex, 
which about the time of the first rebuilding had been granted in 
farm to the citizens. The inconvenience ot the gaol as popula- 
tion increased caused the many complaints which appear in the 
pages of every London historian. So far back as 1419 there is an 
entry in the Letter-book of the Corporation, quoted by Riley, in 
which mention is made of the fetid and corrupt atmosphere of 
“the heynouse gaol of Newgate.” Ludgate had been abolished 
28a prison, and the result was that many “ citizens and other 
reputable persons ” were committed to Newgate, and died, “ who 
might have been living, it is said, if they had remained in Lud- 
gate, abiding in peace there.” Sir Richard Whittington was mayor 
at this time, and three years later at his death left money for the 
improvement of Newgate, “ seeing that every person is sovereignly 
bound to support, and be tender of, the lives of men.” There is a 
view of the gatehouse so improved in the Orace collection. It is 
taken from Boyley’s rare Herba Parietis, 1650. The wallflower is 
represented growing over two of the windows. The whole building 
was afterwards “improved” by the introduction of classical 
features and statues. This prison subsisted until it was burnt 
by the Gordon rioters—the present prison, which had been 
founded a few years before, being already in part completed on 
the south side of the gate. The Surgeou’s Hall, so celebrated 
for a resuscitations, stood a little further to the south in 
the Old Bailey, but it was now removed, and a part of the 
Sessions House stands on the site. A portion, however, of the 
older gene, long survived, being the “ condemned cells.” They 
had in several senses a right to the name ; but, though every humane 
person, and many besides, spoke or wrote of them with horror, the 
practice of hanging for felony declined before they were removed 
or improved. One writer discloses a state of things hardly 
credible even “ sixty years since.” The convicts were crowded 
like sheep in a pen. That these “ unhepPy beings were not 
victims to the most malignant diseases” he attributes to the 
kindness of @ late keeper, “ who frequently assisted their wants at 

own ex " This last sentence reveals conditions horrible 
to think of, even now. “ When Mr. Nield visited this prison, 
one-half of the prisoners, particularly the women, were miserably 
Péor, and co (scarcely covered) with rags. This does not appear 
to be so much the case just at this time.” Such was the state of 


Nomuate so lately as 1815. After several even more shocking 
details, the writer goes on to say that, in order not to hurry | ed 
wretches out of the world, in strict conformity to the letter of the 
law, after twenty-four hours, the trials for capital crimes took 
place on Fridays, as Sunday was not counted a legal day. There 
is @ curious plate in the Microcosm of Pugin and Rowlandson, 
which magnons the interior of the chapel in Newgate on 
the Sunday intervening between trial Friday and execution 
Monday. It shows eleven felons, two of them women, in a 
kind of central pew painted black. In the middle of the pew is 
a table. On the table is a coffin. This wasin 1809. There is 
an account of the burning of the old gatehouse eae in one of 
Johnson's letters, There were not above a hundred protestants 
at work, but they were left unmolested. There were no guards to 
prevent their carrying out their design, “ without trepidation, as 
men lawfully employed in full day, Such,” reflects Dr. Johnson 
“ is the cowardice of a commercial place.” Had he lived in Land 
League times he might have made the same reflection on the 
cowardice of an agricultural place. It was in the older building, 
then destroyed, that gaol fever made such terrible ravages. 
1750 the Lord Mayor and two of the judges, and others to the 
number of sixty, died of it after the sessions. This is the less 
wonderful, as we read that the prison was inadequately supplied 
with water. The new prison was at first little better in this respect. 
Lord George Gordon himself died in it of gaol fever thirteen years 
after his followers had destroyed the older buildings. Much im- 
rovement took place in Newgate shortly after the date of 
wlandson and Pugin's picture, yet in 1828 a visitor notes that 
thirty condemned persons might be seen in the two wards con- 
nected with the Press Yard, and congratulates humanity on the 
fact that none of them woreirons, It was not until 1817 that any 
classification of the prisoners was attempted. The coffin at the 
“condemned sermon” was disused about the same time. Mrs. 
Fry’s exertions on behalf of the female prisoners resulted in great 
improvements in their condition, She taught them to make stock- 
ings and other articles, that by selling them they might improve 
their prison fare. What that was may be guessed, when it is 
mentioned as a matter for satisfaction by a visitor in 1825 that 
a regular allowance of food is “ now ” made out of City funds. 


COURIERS. 


APABLE couriers are a useful class of men, whose services 
must always be more or less in request ; but we fear that, so 
far as the profits and romance of the profession are concerned, its 
palmy days are gone by. The courier whom Lever delighted to 
paint with all the strong sympathies of his intellectual and some- 
what sensuous Bohemianism, may have been exaggerated by the 
novelist’s lively fancy ; nevertheless, the character had considerable 
foundation in fact. We remember the accomplished man of the 
world—refined, too, notwithstanding some touch of brusque 
rough-and-readiness—who entertained Mr. O’Leary at one of the 
Dutch towns in the course of tbat gentleman’s wanderings. Mr. 
O’Leary’s host was a bachelor and man of fortune, who, falling 
into the ways of the aristocrats he travelled with, loved to do 
things en seignewr. Ilis taste in art and cookery was unimpeach- 
able, and he had cultivated it at other people’s expense with 
the easy devotion of a lifetime. His little supper, with its 
slight but well-selected menu, was served to perfection, The 
wines were in all respects worthy of the dishes. The plate 
and china were admirable of their kind. Gems by the Dutch 
painters were suspended on the walls—investments no doubt, 
which, while they gave pleasure to the shrewd connoisseur in the 
meantime, might ultimately be parted with at a profit. For the 
courier of those golden days was always turning “ it” pennies 
or pounds; and possibly this one, while doing the honours of the 
wine-flasks, deemed that his guest might propose a deal with him, 
But Mr, O'Leary, who travelled in light marching order, had no 
thought of the kind ; and abandoned himself with frank unreserve 
to the cookery, the claret, and the charms of conversation. In 
conversation his talkative host shuwed io extreme advantage. He 
had been everywhere, seen everything, and was acquainted with 
most people of any mark, at all events by sight or by report. He 
had a general smattering of all the arts, as of all the European 
languages, aud an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes and recol- 
lections. He related his experiences with the adroitness of the 
pretns raconteur, who can be dramatically voluble without 
ming tiresome. We forget at this moment whether in the 
course of his confidences he touched upon his own early history. 
Nor indeed is that of any gut consequence, since probably his 
reminiscences would have n more picturesque than trust- 
worthy. Clearly he was aman of parts and ambition, like many 
more of his class; and he might baye made his way to some 
distinction in other callings than that of which he was an 
ornament. But the road in those days had irresistible attractions 
for roving spirits in love with adventure, who were philosophical 
enough to put false pride in their pockets, and not stand toe nicely 
on the semblance of gentility. 

Con Oregan, another of Lever's heroes, puts its advantages 
and recommendations very forcibly when contrasting his own 
position as grand vizier and dragoman to a rich travelling party 
with that of the highly-educated young tutor who was an uncon- 
sidered member of their suite. The courier carried the bag, and 
most likely mapped out the tour, At all events, he directed all 
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the details, and was charged with the everyday outgoings of the 
budget. There were handsome commissions to be made, according 
to precedents, on a great, and generally regardless, expenditure. 
The sumptuous traditions of the leisurely grand tour still 
survived. Nowadays when a wealthy peer starts en gargon for 
Vienna or St. Petersburg he drives down after dinner to Charing 
Cross, having sent his man on before with the portmanteaux. 
Formerly, the long and insufferably tedious diligence journey 
was out of the question for a man of fashion and ample means. 
He was absolutely constrained by circumstances to post, and post- 
ing meant taking a carriage of his own. The smart travelling 
chariot, with its light wheels and strong patent axles, was shipped 
at Dover to be disembarked at Calais. If a gentleman went 
abroad with his wife and family, there was the lumbering family 
landau with rumble and banquette; and a ate to follow, 
clmrged with the heavy luggage. So stately a progress was 
necessarily leisurely. Frequent intervals of repose were indis- 
pensable; and it was always a question whether the needful horses 
might be forthcoming, even if an avant-courier were sent on ahead. 
Rich parvenus had begun to vie with the old nobility and gentry 
in their claims for consideration ; and they asserted their preten- 
sions by even more reckless expenditure. When one of these 
formidable processions of vehicles rumbled up the ill-paved high 
street of the provincial town, it set all the landlords of the place 
on the alert. The patronage that must infallibly prove so pro- 
fitable depended on the good word of the courier. And who 
was the courier? That was the question. Was he a friend of 
tlie house, or allied with the opposite establishment? He of 
the “Silver Lion” had his ambition gratified and his appre- 
hensions set at rest when he recognized his good friend and 
gossip M. Jacques sitting in smiling dignity in the banquette 
of the leading carriage. The host had plenty of salutations and 
ceremonious observance at the service of M. Jacques’s master, but 
the real homage was for M. Jacques himself. In lively gratitude 
for favours immediate and to come he danced a te attend- 
ance on that pleasant-mannered functionary. M. Jacques, if he 
were in amiable mood, behaved to the landlord with good- 
hamoured tyranny, issuing peremptory orders with a cordial 
manner. As to his own personal comforts some slight and half- 
jocular reminders were sufficient. His tastes were sure to be 
consulted in any case and his lightest wishes anticipated. The 
landlord requested his good friend’s company at a little supper in 
his private apartment, which he hoped might merit his approba- 
tion. The repast sent up to the travellers might do credit 
to the house, but the cook gave the best of his attention to 
the preparing of that little supper. Milord might approve the 
Bordeaux or Burgundy that would figure handsomely in to- 
morrow’s note, but it was the host himself who had fetched the 
particular seal for the courier from the reserved binn in the 
innermost corner of the cellar. We cannot profess to speak posi- 
tively as to the arrangements, tacit or express, between the con- 
federates in drawing up the bill; but we should do the intelligence 
of M. Jacques gross injustice if we did not assume that his interests 
were liberally considered, and in the course of a circular posting- 
tour through the kingdoms of Europe the sum-total of his pickings 
must have amounted to something handsome. He lived on the 
best while laying by for investment. He exercised that authority 
over his nominal superiors which is perhaps one of the most agree- 
able forms of arbitrary power. He enjoyed constant change of 
scene and society, and had every ne =f of cultivating and 
gratifying his artistic tastes; and while reaping a richer harvest 
than usual during a prolonged residence in one of the great cities, 
he kept company in the couriers’ rooms with congenial spirits, and 
had every opportunity besides for the pursuit of whatever amuse- 
ments he preferred. 

We do not doubt that there are couriers who even now do very 
fairly in a pecuniary point of view, but the profession has been 
shorn of its best perquisites and the better of its attractions. 
Couriers havesufferedin common with Queen’s messengers, banditti, 
&e., and all the gentlemen who used to get a comfortable livin 
on the road. Much must still depend on their employers, an 
occasionally there are respectable prizes to be drawn. The man 
is‘comparatively to be envied who is charged with the guardian- 
ship of some rich or timid elderly lady who comes to lean upon 
her counsellor with childlike confidence. He settles her stopping- 
places for her and arranges the scale and manner of her living, 
She is trained to accept his estimates as a matter of course, and 
does her utmost to make the journey agreeable to him and to keep 
his temper at “set fair.” Should she showany disquieting symptoms 
of wayward independence, a courteous but significant intonation 
of the voice, or “a flash” of silence more expressive than words, 
should be quite sufficient to reduce her to obedience. And so an 
intelligent courier ought to do well for himself when he goes 
abroad with the custody of a newly-married couple, especially if 
they should be innocent of Continental ways. Theturtle-dovesare so 
engrossed with their billing and cooing that they have no thought 
to’ spare for sublunary matters. They are but too grateful to the 
faetotum who takes all trouble off their hands. The husband, 
who is still the devoted lover, thinks nothing too good for the 
object of his adoration. He strives to make each successive day 
x tte, and is apt to value the tributes he offers by the prices he 

s. Naturally the courier, who is the minister of their pleasures, 
ready enough to meet his views in that respect; and the man 
knows besides that a young husband in the first stages of the 
honeymoon hesitates to haggle on questions of money. He 
would rather submit to be plundered with a good grace than have 


the air of appearing mean and miserly. But such exception] 
chances of Geet Tuck as these can fall to but few of this 6 courier 
fraternity. As a rule, they must content themselves in the main 
with the hard and fast terms of their engagement, while their 
time-honoured perquisites have been suppressed or reduced by the 
publicity given to travelling charges under the new order of 
things. A family bound for Rome or the Engadine may en 

a travelling servant to act as interpreter ‘and look after the 
luggage. But a glance at the opening pages of Bradshaw 
gives a bird’s-eye estimate of the cost of the journey, ap- 
proximating very nearly to the truth; and even the luggage. 
tickets, should one choose to examine them, show precisely the 
over-tax for extra weight. As for the hotel bills, they may be 
more or less elastic; still the average cost of most of the ordi 
items have come to be matters of general notoriety. Thus there ig 
a fixed charge for dinner at the table-@héte; and even a wealthy 
man with a head on his shoulders knows the usual price of a plain 
breakfast and luncheon ; and probably he may have the greater ob- 
jection to being cheated because his means notoriously atford ample 
margin for pillaging. Wines, be they bad or good, are classified 
upon wine lists with the figures attached; and many of the 
grand establishments have introduced the innovation of ticketi 
the price of each separate apartment on its walls. ‘The consequence 
is that the courier of the present day is more of a servant and less 
of aman of the world than of old. But, in the absence of the former 
temptations to dexterous feats in financing, doubtless the profession 
has gained in respectability, since couriers can more easily afford the 
luxury of a conscience. Had it still offered its old inducements 
to somewhat unscrupulous adventure and ambition, we might 
have seen in these cays of overcrowded careers a movement for an 
institution of gentlemen-couriers corresponding to that for lady- 
helps. As it is, the best opening it seems to offer to talents and 
energy is the prospect, after acquiring a clienféle and some knowledge 
of the world, of marrying an elderly lady’s-maid with savings, and 
Frnt their joint fortunes in an hotel or # fashionable lodging- 

ouse. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS 


_ researches of students and antiquaries throw so much 
light nowadays upon obscure biographies that it is unsafe 
to predict that the most cherished hero of tradition will not turn 
out an impostor, or that the most mythical of legendary knights 
may not be rehabilitated and become a respectable historical per- 
sonage. One of the stories most dear to English youth, and 
hallowed by the associations of old rhymes and picture-books, is 
that of Dick Whittington and his Cat. hen Mr. Besant, charm- 
ing novelist but inexorable historian as he is, undertook, in con- 
junction with Mr. Rice, to tell, in the “New Plutarch” series, 
the real facts about the life of the famous civic hero, we feared 
that we were going to lose another friead of our childhood ; and 
that if, haply, the knight who was thrice Lord Mayor of London 
were spared us, the cat would be ruthlessly consigned to the limbo _ 
a superstitions. We are happy to say that these dark fore- 

ings have not been realized, and that both Whittington and his. 
Cat are proved to be most respectable, if not exactly prosaic, entities. 
It may be as well to remind the reader, in the first place, of the 
legendary history. One Richard Whittington, supposed to have 
been an outcast, for he did not know his parents, ran away from 
his tyrannical nurse and came to London, the streets of which he 
had been taught to believe were paved with gold. After two 
hungry days, and lying on the bulks at night, weary and faint, he 
got to a merchant’s house in Leadenhall Street, where he made 
many signs of his distressed condition. The cook declared that if 
he tarried there she would kick him into the kennel; but the 
master, one Mr. Fitz~Warren, behuved in a more humane manner, 
and gave him employment as a scullion in his kitchen. Being a 
well-favoured young fellow, he attracted the attention of his 
master’s daughter, Mistress Alice ; but all the delicate kindness the 
young lady could show was counteracted by the cruelty of the 
churlish cook-maid, who not only subjected him to all kinds of 
ignominy, but caused him to lie by night in an unfrequented place, 
overrun by rats and mice, which caused him much annoyance and 
suffering. At length, witha penny which he had earned by clean- 
ing the boots of one of his master’s guests, he bought a cat which 
henceforth became the comfort and solace of his existence. Not 
long after this event his master, Mr. Fitz- Warren, adventured a ship 
to foreign parts, and, as was his wont, invited each of his servants 
to send something on it to try their fortunes, for which they were 
to pay neither freight nor custom. Whittington, amidst the jeers of 
his fellow-servants, proffered his cat, which the captain took with 
him, and proceeded on his voyage by way of Blackwall. The cook- 
maid's tyranny, however,became insupportable,and Dick Whittington 
made up his mind to run away ; so, having packed up his little bundle 
overnight, he set off on All Hallows’ Day to ramble over the 
country. But as he went through Moorfields, he fell into a 
pensive mood, and his resolution began to foil. Arriving at last 
at Holloway, he on a sudden heard Bow Bells ring out a merry 
peal, and the words they seemed to sing were— 

Turn again, Whittington, 
Mayor of London. 

So strong an impression did this make upon his mind that he 
hurried back, reached his master’s house before any one was astir, 
and got to his usual drudgery. In the meantime the ship had been 
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driven on to the coast of Barbary, inhabited by the Moors, un- 
known to the English; but finding the peo le courteous, the 
captain and factor traded with them, and the King was so pleased 
nh their wares that he gave the ship's officers an entertainment 
in his palace. A magnificent repast was spread upon the ground, 
but was immediately invaded by rats and mice, which devoured 
all that came in their way, The story goes on to tell how the 
King purchased Whittington’s cat for a fabulous sum, and how 
the fortinate youth married bis master’s daughter, became one of 
London's richest merchants, and was thrice Lord Mayor of the 

est city in the world. . 

‘As might be expected, much of this popular legend proves to 
be pure romance, but the central facts are undoubtedly true. 
Whittington, instead of being a friendless, nameless adventurer, 
was of gentle blood; his father was a knight and a country squire, 
who died in 1360, leaving three sons, of whom Richard, the hero 
of the legend, was the Poungest 5 the eldest succeeded to the pro- 

ty, which was not of very great value, the second stayed upon 
the estate to act as a sort of bailiff to his brother, and the young 
Richard was apprenticed to a wealthy London merchant, Sir Johan 
Fitz-Warren, himself a connexion of the Whittington family. No 
authentic information exists as to the steps by which Dick 
Whittington arrived at success. The cat story has been laughed 
at and explained away by various writers; but Dr. Lysons, an 
antiquary who has occupied himself with very extensive and 
learned researches upon this very subject, comes to the conclusion 
that it is in the main true. The as is not confined to London, 
but is told of one Alphonso, a Portuguese, who, being wrecked on 
the coast of Guinea, and presented by the King thereof with his 
weight in gold for a cat to kill their mice and ointment to kill 
their flies, improved his fortune so rapidly that he returned to 


_ Portugal, after fifteen years’ traffic, the third man in the kingdom. 


The first cat taken to South America was also purchased by one 
Diego Almagro for 600 pieces of eight,and similar legends occur in 
Persian and Scandinavian literature. But, so far from the fact that 
the story is so common proving its absurdity, Dr. Lysons is of 
opinion that it tends rather to show the probability that there 
may have been some foundation for it in reality, Cats have in 
many countries had great value. An early traveller in South 


_ Guinea confirms the statement that they are much prized by the 


blacks for ridding their houses of the rats and mice which infest 
them. Gregory the Great, when he retired to a convent, took 


nothing with him but a cat; and there is a tradition that 


Mohammed used to carry a cat about with him in his sleeve. 
Arabian works contain some amusing stories about the same 
animal. A Bedouin Arab who had never seen one before found 
cat while upon his travels, and asked every one he met what the 
creature was called, offering at the same time to sell it. Now it so 
happens that in the Arabic language there are a vast number of 
names for a cat, and one person would tell the man that it was 
4 sinnaur, another declared it to be a cott, a third styled it a 
hirreh, and so on, but no one seemed inclined to make a bid for 
its possession, This so annoyed the man that he threw his find 
away, cursing it for “a beast of many names and little worth.” 
Tn another anecdote the cat has a higher value assigned to it. A 
Bedouin had lost his camel, and vowed that, if he found her again, 
he would sell her for a dirhem or groat. Finding her shortly 
afterwards, he repented of his rash vow, and endeavoured to 
“hedge” with his conscience by tying a cat upon the camel's 
aeck, and proclaiming that the camel was for sale for a dirhem, 
but any intending purchaser must take the cat as well, at the 
rice of a hundred dinars—over forty pounds—for he could not 
sell the two separately. In ancient Egypt it is well known that 
the cat was regarded with extraordinary respect; it was one of 
the forms under which Isis was worshipped, and mummies of the 
animal are often found at the present day in the tombs and cata- 
combs which are so common in the land of the Pharaohs, Thus 
there appears to be no initial objection to the story on the ground 
of the value or usefulness of the cat. Other suggestions have 
been made to account for the tale, One is that the word “ cat” 
as a corruption of the French achat, a purchase ; and another theory 
is that, since colliers and ships employed in the carriage of sea coal 
to London were called “cats,” one of these may have been the 

foundation of Dick Whittington’s fortunes. 
Of all these objections Mr. Besant disposes in a very com- 
glete manner. By the rules of the language achats could never 
ve become cats, but rather “ashats” or “asheta.” As for the 
sea-coal view, he shows that ships of the description of the 
“cat” could not have been built in those days, and that, more- 
over, the objection to coal fires in Lendon was so strong at 
the time, while coal did not become an important article of 
trade until two hundred years later, that it is highly improbable 
that Richard Whittington,.a mercer, should have dabbled 
in so unpopular and unremunerative a trade outside his own. 
On the other hand, all the pictorial and architectural relics of 
Whittington represent him with the cat. A portrait which used 
to exist in the Mercers’ Hall, dated 1536, represented him as a 
man of sixty years of age, in afreelivery gown and black cap, and 
having a black and white cat at his left hand. In another portrait 
which exists, dated 1590, he is also represented with his hand rest- 
ing upon a cat. “And, what is more to the purpose, when the 
executors of Whittington, in accordance with the great merchant’s 
will, pulled down and rebuilt Newgate, one of the figures which 
adorned the gate, as we learn from Maitland’s History of London, 
represented Liberty, with the figure of a cat lying at his feet; 
to Sir Richard Whittington, a former founder, who 


is said to have made the first step to his good fortune by a 
cat. The msongans fact of all, however, is that the Whit- 
tingtons had a house in Gloucester, which they occupied until 
the year 1460, and in some recent excavations in the cellars 
of this building there was found a stone, probably part of a 
chimney, basso relievo the figure of a carryi 

in his arms a cat. The workmanship appears to be of the fifteen! 
century, so that the discovery affords proof that the family of 
Whittington in his own century believed the cat story. Mr. 
Besant’s conclusion from all this is that Whittington, knowing 
that a cat was a valuable animal, did actually make his tirst 
venture while an apprentice by sending one out; that the cat 
sold well, and the profit gave him money and encouragement for 
‘other investments, and thus laid the foundation of his fortunes, 
The sentimental part of the story, which makes Dick Whittington 
wee at parting with his pet, would seem to be of a piece with 
the legend of his lowly birth, and due to popular exaggeration and 
misconception. 

But if the early part of Whittington’s career is involved in com- 
parative obscurity, his public life is clear enough, for he figures in 
the annals of the City during a long period as an important 
merchant and civic officer, and served as Lord Mayor in 1396 and 
1397, and again in the year 1419. In.1416 he was returned as 
member of Parliament for the City. It was in his last mayoralty 
that Whittington entertained Henry of Agincourt and his queen. 
‘The magnificence of this banquet astonished both the King and 
his bride; probably there was not, in all England and France 
together, another man who could have provided such a banquet. 

- . Even the fires were fed with cedar and perfumed wood. 
When Catherine spoke of it, the Mayor proposed to feed the flames 
with something still more costly and valuable ; and, in fact, he 
threw into the fire the King’s own bonds, to the amount of 
60,0001. Among the bonds were some, to the amount of 
10,000 marks, due to the Mercers’ Company; one of 1,500 marks, 
due to the Chamber of London; one of 2,000 marks, belongin 
to the Grocers; and all Whittington’s private loans an 
advances. It is probable,” says Mr. Besant, “that in burning 
these bonds the Mayor acted by previous agreement of the 
City; but if not—if he took on himself the loans due to the 
Companies—he made a most splendid and princely gift. The sum 
of 60,000/, advanced by one man would, even in these days, be 
considered enormous ; in those days it can hardly be reckoned as 
less than. a million and a quarter of our present money.” 

Sir Richard Whittington died in 1423, leaving to the City which 
he had served so long and so well an immense number of munifi- 
cent benefactions, which serve to keep his memory green until the 
present day. In the course of the work which Mr. Walter Besant 
devotes to the life and legend of the famous Lord Mayor, he gives 
some most interesting details about the ancient City life and his- 
tory, a notice of which we must reserve for another occasion. In 
the meantime, we have seldom met with a pleasanter memoir than 
that from which the facts given above are extracted; and, if the 
legend loses something of its more romantic features, the true story 
is an interesting contribution to archeological knowledge and an 
excellent example of a good and useful life. 


INCONVENIENCES OF MILITARY REFORM. 


Nt long ago we called attention to the increased educa- 
: tional demands which are now made on the British 
officer, and which have been necessitated by the rapid march of 
military science. We gave in detail the nature of the examina- 
tions which have to be passed by each rank, and we remarked 
on the fact that no amount of good service in the field will, 
according to the General Order, be allowed, as heretofore, to serve 
in lieu of examination, but that all must pass before they can hope 
for advancement in the service. Thisis doubtless right and proper ; 
for the principal feature of modern war is the responsibility whi 

may at any moment devolve upon subordinates; and to allow an 
army to take the field with uninstructed officers would be simply 
suicidal. Let us, therefore, by all means have our officers protes- 
sionally educated to as high a standard as D snag fy but, at the 
same time, unless we are much mistaken, there is a somewhat 


| serious question connected with this subject which will present 


itself betore very long. ; 
Before beginning to discuss it, we must first of all consider the 
relations which exist between the British officer and the State 
which employs him. They are very far from being the relations 
which usually exist between employer and servant. When the 
Royal Commission on promotion and retirement was sitting, 
one of its chief difficulties was found in the fact that inquiry 
into the systems of promotion and retirement in force in 
foreign armies was ess, inasmuch as the position of our 
officers has no parallel in any army in the world. It is pecu- 
liar and unique. With us, officers enter the service of their 
own free will, and leave it whenever they choose. The scale of 
pay which they receive for their services was fixed at some remote 
period in our military history, and has remained stationary ever 
since, while its purchasing power has diminished about three- 
fold. But not merely does the British officer serve for wages 
that are confessedly and notoriously inadequate; he does even 
more, for out of his own pocket he relieves the taxpayer of what 


in every other country is a serious burden—he tinds his own uni- 
form, his own chargers and horse furniture, au& he provides 
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nearly the whole of the money n to maintain the regi 
mental band at a proper and respectable pitch of efficiency. In 
addition to this, he supports the national credit and reputation for 
hospitality in distant colonies and possessions in a manner which 
few people who live at home have any idea of, and to an extent 
which be can often but ill afford. Now it is not to be supposed that 
all this has been done by our officers without a quid pro — 
We cannot sum up the matter better than by or a, Ber ere 
has hitherto existed a kind of tacit understanding between the 
State and the officers, by which the latter enjoyed, as compensation 
for inadequate pay and heavy expenses, immunity from hard work, 
a liberal annual allowance of leave, and the prestige and position 
which formerly attached to the Queen’s commission. Such was 


- virtually the compact between the two parties—a compact which 


was alike unwritten and unrecognized, but which nevertheless, 
like many other arrangements of a similar nature, worked well 
and to the satisfaction of both. The bargain, however, begins 
to show symptoms of becoming decidedly one-sided. Circum- 
stances have rendered it necessary for the State to exact more 
work than formerly, and the cower seems to be increasing with 
alarming rapidity. The establishment of officers is, from consider- 
ations of economy, maintained at so low a figure as frequently 
to reduce the amount of leave annually granted ; while the Militia 
and Volunteers have flooded the country with military titles, thus 
impairing alike their professional and their social value. 

Altogether the prospects of the officer are becoming somewhat 
unpleasant ; and, if we look further into them, they appear even 
worse. Our readers may remember that, when purchase was abol- 
ished, the immediate result was an utter stagnation of promotion, 
which attained to such a pitch that a Royal Commission was 
assembled to inquire into the matter; and it was stated in the 
Report of this Commission that, unless some means were devised 
to maintain promotion, a great injustice would be committed. 
Accordingly compulsory retirement for all who might be captains at 
the age ot forty was instituted. Thus, not merely does the officer 
find the amount of work demanded from him nearly doubled, but 
he has also the agreeable prospect before him of finding that the 
whole of this work may be absolutely wasted, inasmuch as he 
imay be turned adrift before he becomes a major. More than this, 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that the greater portion, if not 
all, of the said work is of a nature that will be useless to 
him in any other profession. With regard to leave, we have 
already remarked that the incessant detaching of officers from 
their regiments, and the small establishments maintained, are 
gradually reducing the amount hitherto enjoyed. We are quite 
aware that many would-be military reformers have called attention 
to the large amount of leave granted to our officers, and have 
pointed out that the authorized two months and a half in the 
winter with a casual fortnight in the summer is far in excess of that 
allowed to any other department in her Majesty’s service. No 
doubt it is; no doubt also that officers should work; but at the 
same time there are two sides to the question. It is easy for 
reformers to declare that the nation has a right to demand harder 
work, a more moderate allowance of leave, and a cheerful resig- 
nation to summary dismissal on a small pension, combined with 
a feeling of gratitude that the pension is not smaller still; but 
the real question, we submit, is—Is the nation prepared to pay 
for it? It is all very well to say that when purchase was abolished 
we bought back our army at a heavy price in order to be free 
to do with it and to manage it as we choose. The rising gene- 
ration of the class from which our officers are drawn can also 
do as they choose, and may decline to join the army at all. It is 
merely the old saying over again, “The labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” Hitherto the balance has been well preserved—that is to 
say, there has been very little labour and very little hire. Now it 
appears that a good deal of labour is demanded for the same hire, 
and we doubt whether labourers will continue to come forward 
much longer on such terms. The Radical will perhaps ng to this, 
“ Very good; we will in future draw our officers from the ranks,” 
To which the officer of the present may retort, “Certainly you can; 
but you will only make the army dearer than ever; for, setting 
aside all considerations of discipline and efficiency, you cannot 
lower the present rate of pay; besides which, you must furnish your 
officers with uniform and equipment, and maintain your own bands.” 
With reference to this matter, we may remark in passing that the 
chevrons or stripes which have heretofore been worn by serg2ants 
of fusilier and light infantry corps on both arms are in future only 
to be worn on one arm, and, according to a military contemporary, 
the saving effected by this alone will amount to several thousands 
annually. Our readers may therefore judge for themselves what 
would be the expense of providing officers’ uniforms. It would 
be simply immense, and would swell our already inflated military 
estimates to an extent which the taxpayer would litt!e relish, 

Let us now turn for a moment to the ranks. Here we find the same 
system at work. The educational demands made upon the soldier are 
increasing daily, and their variety seems to be boundless. In the 
old days he had, like the officer, little or nothing to learn besides his 
drill; but now the case is very different. When a recruit joins he 
finds the drill sergeant, the musketry instructor, the gymnastic 
instructor, the schoolmaster, the signalling instructor, and the in- 
structor in trench and field work drill all waiting for him; and 
he has to work in a manner which would have astonished his 
professienal predecessors. Certainly the case of the soldier is 
not quite so bad as that of the officer, for the pay of the men has 
received additions of late years, their rations of meat and bread 

‘have been given them free of expense, and other concessions have 


been made. It must also be remembered that a considerable 
tion of their clothing is provided by the Government, and alto. 
gether they are, as regards remuneration, relatively better off thay 
the officers. Here, again, the arguments already used apply equally 
It is useless to urge, as we have seen it urged, that our men eve, 
now do not work nearly so hard as their Continental brethren 
in arms. There is no parallelism in the two cases, owing to the dif. 
ference between compulsory and voluntaryservice. It is an admj 
axiom that the inhabitants of every country must pay for the defencg 
of that country either in purse or person. The freeborn Briton refuses 
to pay in person, and it is somewhat difficult to make him under. 
stand that he must therefore pay in purse. He would infinitely 
prefer to do neither ; but he cannot always have his own way. The 
art of war is daily becoming more complex, more scientific, ang 
more exacting in its educational demands upon soldiers of ey 

de. We must keep pace with the times, and officers and men 
must and do work now as they never worked before ; but at the 
same time the public should not forget that both are servi 
voluntarily, and that the question of remuneration may before very 
long present itself in a forcible manner. 

We cannot conclude better than by pointing out that the 
sure of work upon all ranks might be materially modified the 
authorities could only be induced to keep our regiments at home 
up to a respectable establishment, We feel satisfied that all ranks 
fully appreciate the importance and the necessity of increased 
study ; but where the shoe really pinches is in the knowledge that 
every one is doing the work not of one man, but of two or three, 
The military duties, the work, the drill, and in fact the whole pro- 
fessional routine of the service, are based upon a fallacy—namely, 
that our regiments are really regiments in anything but name, 
They are maintained at such low strength that when the 
men on guard, the sick, and the parties at musketry or other 
instruction are deducted, there is nothing but the band left. In 
addition to this, captains have to do the work of majors, subal- 
terns of captains, sergeants of subalterns, and so on. It is quite 
true that after a due amount of service and experience in a certain 
rank the person holding it should be qualified to perform the duties 
of the next higher grade ; but when this state of things becomes 
the rule, not the exception, not merely does the work become in- 
tolerably heavy, but efficiency suffers. Everything hasan air of un- 
reality and makeshift, loose habits creep in, and discipline deterio- 
rates. The work which is now demanded both from officers ané 
men might be materially lightened if we only had battalions ap- 
proaching to their proper establishment. If we continue as we 
are now doing we shall assuredly some day find ourselves either 
compelled to raise the pay of all ranks, or to go without an army 
altogether, 


THE PRISONS ACT. 


2 ges Prisons Act of 1877 is not a measure that has brought the 
Government which passed it any increase of reputation. It 
offended the local magistracy, because it deprived them of some 
petty authority, and it did not interest Cons" 
sidering that those who up till that time had administered prisons 
disliked the Bill, and that those who before and since that time 
have preached about prisons were indifferent to it, the Government 
might think themselves fortunate that they were able to carry it 
through Parliament. Yet this friendless and unimposing Act has 
really been rich in valuable results. Down to 1877 there were 
some very good prisons, and a great number of very bad ones, It 
was natural that the authorities who had made their prisons good 
should think it a poor reward to have these very prisons taken out 
of their hands. Yet this was really the best reward that they could 
hope for. It was & formal recognition that their methods of admi- 
nistration were so good that they deserved to be made the standard 
for the whole country. Thereupon the suppression of the autho- 
rities whose labours had been thus approved became a necessity. 
There are only two principles on which prisons can be managed— 
the principle of leaving each prison, good, bad, or indifferent, to 
be a law to itself, and the principle of vesting them all in the hands 
of a central authority. It might have been convenient, no doubt, 
to leave the good prisons to be managed by the authorities which 
had made them , and merely to take over the manage- 
ment of the bad prisons. But no one who knows the difficulty of 
dealing with any question which involves local independence will 
think that such a course could possibly have been taken. The 
idea of bringing all the prisons in the country under one and the 
same administration did so far approve itsel? to Parliament that 
the Bill became law. If any prisons had remained outside the 
scope of the Bill the discussion would at once have become a 
series of recriminations between one Board of Visiting Justices 
and another. 

The third Report of the Prison Commissioners shows the 
nature of the reforms which have been effected during the three 


years during which the Act has been in operation. It may be 


well to point out that these reforms are not of a kind from which 
any striking change in the character or statistics of crime is to be 
looked for. The first object of the Act was to introduce uni- 
formity into the treatment of prisoners. Hereafter observation. 
and experience may enable the Commissioners to make this uni- 
form treatment more effectual for its purpose. But before the 
good methods of treatment could be made better the bad methods 
of treatment had to be made good. On the rst of April, 1878, 
the Commissioners took possession of 113 gaols of all imaginable 
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of merit or demerit, and they had at once to devise 
ures for the introduction of a sound prison system into 
as many of these as they were minded to retain. The first 


‘step in this process was to reduce the number of gaols. <A 


small prison is almost inevitably a bad one, There are 
neither the funds nor the experience which can alone make a 
] anything else than an unimproved descendant of the local 
-up house. Out of these 113 prisons 46 have been closed. 
Of how little use many of these di were may be judged 
from the fact that the 67 which remain have room for 26,095 
while the whole 113 had only room for 27,213. At present th's 
amount of accommodation is fully sufficient for the demand; the 
known number of persons in prison at one time being only 
20,773. The saving of public money resulting from the suppres- 
sion of these useless prisons is considerable. It is known to be 
30,0001. ; it is believed to be a good deal more. Besides the pay 
of the officers in the disused prisons there was much irregular 
diture in the shape of allowances from prison stores 
and permission to use prison labour. A curious commentary 
on the public spirit of the local authorities is supplied by the 
fact that they very largely increased the pay of their staffs after 
they knew that the Government were going to take over the 
prizons. Their regard for the pockets of the ratepayers did not 
extend to the pockets of the taxpayers. Financial patriotism 
seems to begin and end at home. The rates are not regarded 
as fair game; the taxes are. This is not the only saving that 
has been etiected by the transfer of the prisons to the Govern- 
ment. The cost of food is now less by 16,000/., the cost of 
medicine and sick allowances is less by 4,400/, The Govern- 
ment keeps the prisons in repair for 11,000/. a year less than it 
cost the local authorities to do it. There is a further saving of 
17,6511. yearly under the head of “other establishment charges.” 
If this were the only improvement consequent on the Act it would 
well repay the time spent in passing it. If criminals remain cri- 
minals, and there is no diminution in the supply of fresh ones, it 
is still something that they should cost us less. Of course these 
savings might conceivably have been made at a sacrifice of 
humanity. The prisoners might have cost less because they were 
less well cared for. Instead of this, the health of the prisoners 
has improved under the new system. The Commissioners take 
just credit to themselves for the fact that the death-rate for the 
ears 1878-79 and 1879-80 was lower than that of previous years. 
he winters of both these years were exceptionally cold, and long 
periods of cold usually tell with great severity upon the 
criminal class. There could not be a better test of the wisdom 
of the changes in diet and punishment introduced by the Com- 
missioners than a positive decrease in prison mortality at a time 
when an increase might naturally have been looked for. 

It must be admitted, however, that all these reforms, valuable 
as they are in their place, do but touch the fringe of the great 
question to which they relate. We have not yet found means to 
make imprisonment either really reformatory or really deterrent ; 
at all events, neither result has been attained except in a very 
imperfect degree. Upon these heads the last Report of the Howard 
Association contains a novel suggestion. The origin of them is 
to be found in the remark commonly made by convicts on enter- 
ing prison, “I have never yet worked hard for my living, and 
nothing shall make me do so.” Here we seem to see at once the 
cause which brings men to prison and the direction which their 
treatment while in prison should take. A poor man who is re- 
solved not to work for his living must, if he carries out his 
resolution, live more or less by crime. Money will not fali into 
his mouth as he lies idle in the sun, and the only choice open to 
him is to earn it or to steal it. If the prison could be made a 

of real labour, two good ends might be considerably helped on. 

he thief who has taken to dishonesty rather than work hard would 
know that if he got caught—and caught sooner or later he almost 
always is—he would have to work harder than he ever need do if he 
led an honest life; and the distaste for hard work might to some 
extent be lessened by the influence of custom. Thus he would see 
more in imprisonment to dislike beforehand, while with the habits 
learned in prison, there would be some chance that he would alter 
his way of life when he came out. According to the Report of the 
Howard Association, the labour done even in the convict prisons 
is often very far from hard. At Portland, for example, “the con- 
Viet hardly gets through as much in a week, notwithstanding his 
diet of animal fond and cocoa, as many a poor free labourer outside 
in a day or two upon food more scanty.” The convicts have 

ho motive to work hard, because their term of imprisonment is 
neither shortened by industry nor lengthened by idleness. The 
Report suggests that a sentence of penal servitude or imprisonment 
Id not, as now, be a sentence to be imprisoned for so many 
years or months, but a sentence to do so much work, and to be 
imprisoned until it is done. Thus, supposing that it would take 
an ordinary navvy five years to so much stone, or to excavate 
80 much earth, the doing of this amount of labour should be the 
Ralty imposed where now five years’ penal servitude is imposed. 
hether the prisoner got through this quantity of work in five 
years or less would be leit to himself; but he would not be let 
out of prison uotil he had got through it. The knowledge that 
every hour's additional work brought him an hour nearer to the 
end of his sentence, that he could hasten that end by industry, 
and that he would certainly postpone it by idleness, would be the 
most eflectual of inducements to work hard; and there might be 
at least a hope that a man who had yielded to this inducement for 
considerable time would hate hard work a little less when he 


‘was once more at liberty. If,on the con , he hated it more 
than ever, he would have an additional motive for not exposi 
himself to it again, Occasionally, perhaps, the dislike to wor 
would be so great that, rather than do it, a me might 
be willing to remain in confinement all his life. Cases of 
this sort might bo partly met by a provision that, unless a 
certain amount of work wee got through in each day, the 
isoner’s diet should be lowered. The community is bound to 
eep its prisoners in health, but it is not bound to give them 
while they are idle the food which is needed while they are 
working hard. This principle of apportioning labour by way of 
punishment would be applicable to all kinds of prisons and all 
varieties of work, and, considering how unsuccesstul the present 
prison system has proved from whatever point of view it is re- 
— there is every reason why another plan should be tried. 
the suggestions of the Howard Association point to a new depar- 
ture of real value. It is no doubt true that “ they may need 
ee of advocacy before they are carried into effect,” but that is 
ut the common lot of really useful reforms. 


THE COURSE OF PRICES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


_— course of prices on the Stock Exchange since the beginnin 
of the year has been very different from what it was expec 
to be nine or ten months ago. It then seemed probable that the 
speculation which had carried prices so much eae during the 
previous fifteen or sixteen months would continue during the year that 
was about to begin. Theexpectation seemed to be based upon sound 
grounds. In the first place, money was very cheap and promised 
to remain so. The United States had taken about 16 millions 
sterling in gold from Europe during the autumn, but the drain 
very little enhanced the value of money in the London 
market, the Bank of France having refused to raise its rate of dis- 
count, and consequently the drain fell chiefly upon France. The 
amount of gold which had gone from Europe to the United States 
in the agen year and a half made it highly probable that 
no further demand for the United States would arise for at 
least eight or nine months to come, and that the London 
money market would remain very easy. Speculators, therefore, 
looked forward to being able to borrow on very favourable terms. 
In addition to this, the improvement in trade which had begun in 
September 1879, continued—slowly, it is true, but still continued. 
And as the harvest of 1880 was considerably better than that of 
1879, it was hoped that the improvement in the new year would 
be still more rapid, inasmuch as the agricultural population would 
be better off than they had been. A still further reason for expecting 
a rise in prices was the great reduction that was going on in first- 
class securities. The United States Government, for instance, was 
not only reducing the interest upon its debt, but was also redeeming 
the principal ata very rapid rate. Both processes were taking 
away stock which had been largely held in Europe, and the infer- 
ence was that, since no new stock of equally good security was 
being created to take its place, the prices of existing stocks must 
go on rising. Moreover, our own Government also was reducing 
its debt by tle reappeirance of a surplus and by means of the 
terminable annuities which will lapse in 1885. Lastly, there 
was a very strong speculative feeling, not only here, but all 
over the Continent and in the United States. It had first made 
itself felt in the United States, and the great prosperity which was 
being there enjoyed made it provable that it would gain volume 
in the current year. In France, also, there seemed every reason 
to suppose that speculation would be carried further. The 
Government, in its desire to ingratiate itself with the capitalist 
classes, had induced the Bank of France to allow its gold reserve 
to be drained away rather than make money dear in the Paris 
market ; and, as the elections for the Chamber of Deputies were 
to be held this autumn, it was considered certain that the same 
policy would prevail all through the present year, and that money 
in consequence would be kept artificially cheap, while there was 
no reason to expect political disturbances of any kind. For all 
these reasons, therefore, a steady and considerable rise of prices in 
the current year was expected at its commencement. 

The course of events, however, has been different. It is true, 
indeed, that money has remained very cheap until about a month 
ago—abnormally and even unexpectedly cheap. The policy pur- 
sued by the Bank of France, to which we have already referred, 
had made that inevitable, and the slowness with which trade has 
improved had also prevented an eager demand for accommodation 
for commercial purposes. Even the new issues of all kinds which 
came out in ab numbers in the first half of the year failed to 
enhance perceptibly the value of money. Trade also continued to 
improve—very slowly indeed, but yet unmistakably. Nevertheless, 

rices, as we shall presently show, have not advanced since the 
| ore d of the year. ‘he first check to speculation was 
given by the alarm taken by bankers in the month of January. 
The height to which prices had been carried in less than a year 
and a half led them to fear that the speculators were ov i 
the bounds of prudence, and that it was incumbent upon them- 
selves to apply the curb. They therefore showed an unwilling- 
ness to lend for speculative purposes, which caused a considera’ 
drop in prices in January, and this drop received additional 
importance from the severe weather which almost immediately 
followed. At the meetings of the various railway Companies 
which have been held since the beginning of July reference has 
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been made to the loss of earnings and increase of cost caused by 
that severe weather. In fact, for some time out-of-door occupa- 
tion was rendered impossible over a great part of the country, 
locomotion was seriously impeded, and trade was. greatly 
hindered. There was, in consequence, a serious falling off in the 
traffic of the railways, while the expense to which they were 
put was severely augmented. The prospects of the railways for 
the year were consequently rendered less good than had been ex- 
as mer and speculators, already alarmed by the difficulties raised 
yy bankers to making advances, lost courage, and a heavy fall was 
the result, The value of money instantly declined, and bankers 
soon became as willing to lend again as they had been immedi- 
ately before nervous and unwilling; but, when speculators were 
once more recovering courage, their hopes were dashed by un- 
toward political events. The assassination of the Ozar had not 
Fe so unfavourable an influence upon the markets as might have 
en expected; even Russian stocks proved surprisingly steady. 
Yet it spread a very general feeling of uncertainty and dis- 
trust. People wished to know what would be the effect upon the 
relations between Russia on the one hand, and Germany and 
Austria on the other, before they committed themselves to heavy 
new engagements. ‘There was also uneasiness as to what the 
Nihilists, who had proved themselves so formidable, might next 
undertake. The disquietude thus caused had scarcely passed away 
before the French expedition to Tunis generated a still worse state 
of feeling. Speculators had counted upon France more certainly 
than upon any other Power in Europe, for maintaining peace. In 
the first place, the cautious, prudent conduct pursued by all French 
Governments since the close of the Franco-German war had spread 
the belief that France was at length cured of her passion for mili- 
tary glory. In the second place, the anxiety shown by the present 
Ministry to keep money cheap, and to ingratiate itself with the 
capitalist classes, had still further strengthened the conviction that 
everything would bedone to make matters pleasant for moneyed 
men. The expedition to Tunis shook this belief, and the ill feeling 
awakened in Italy and Spain, with the fears that prevailed for a 
time of a collision between France and Italy, had a very adverse 
effect upon the stock markets. ‘Then came the war of rates 
between the trunk railways in the United States, which, 
by cutting down the earnings of the lines, threatened to 
cegeive some amongst them of the means of paying dividends, 
and in all cases to reduce the rates of dividend. While 
this war was going on, the attempt upon the President's life was 
made, Since then the Government of the United States has been 
to a certain extent disorganized. The Secretary of the Treasury 
being unable to consult the President and the Cabinet, has been 
timid in his measures, has not afforded the relief to the New 
York money market which was expected from him, and has 
thus helped the party which was speculating for a general fall in 
securities. All this has necessarily acted against the speculation 
for the rise. The bad weather both in Europe and in America of 
the past month or two has dissipated the hope entertained that 
this year’s harvest would be a good one, and has consequently 
spread fears that the agricultural classes will be worse otf than 
ever, and that the amount of money available for investment will 
be less than it has been at any time in the past two or three years. 
Had the harvest here at home been as good as at one time it 
promised to be, it would of course not have recouped the farmers 
for their losses during five or six years, but it would have enabled 
them to pay at least a portion of their debts, and would probably 
have made further reductions of rent by the landlords unnecessary. 
The landowners would thus be in a better position, and would 
have more means for investment in stocks. As it is, however, the 
landed interest will probably be worse off than it was even last 
year. In addition to this, the mutiny in Egypt has shaken confi- 
dence in the existing state of things, and thus caused a heavy fall 
in Egyptian bonds. Lastly, the fear of a renewed drain of gold to 
the United States, and consequently of dear money, is now im- 
posing caution upon speculators. 

From all these causes the result is that prices are lower rather 
than higher, compared with what they were at the end of last year. 
Consols, for example, this week are barely equal in price to what 
they were in December last. In the interval they have risen to 
103, but they have lost the whole rise, and a week or so ago were 
actually lower than they were in December. Colonial bonds, again, 
are lower than they were at the close of last year. In the case 
of New South Wales Four per Cents, the fall exceeds 2 per cent. 
Home railways, moreover, are almost all lower than they were 
ten months North-Eastern Consols are about 10 per cent. 
lower, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln about 12 per cent., and 
Caledonian about 9 per cent. The only important rise is in the 
case of London and North-Western stock, which is about 2 per 
cent. higher than it was at the close of last year. Ruilway pre- 
ference shares and railway debentures have remained almost 
stationary, and in the case of Indian railways the number of cases 
in which there is a fall is larger than those in which there is a rise. 
There is one department, however, in which there isa very general 
rise, and thut is in London banks. Owing to the Glasgow Bank 
failure, bank shares fell very heavily in the latter part of 1878 and 
the early part of 1879. Throughout 1880 they rose again, but the: 
did not recover the entire loss consequent on the Glasgow 
failure, and the rise has therefore continued during the present 
year. Moreover, the adoption of limited liability by the majority 
of the banks has made their shares more eligible investments for 
wealthy people. And, lastly, the prospects of the banks are grow- 


ing better as every month passes. Not only are the banks doing 


a better business than they did last year, but the probability that 
money will rule higher for the next year or two makes it almogt 
certain that their earnings will continue to increase, and, congg. 
quently, that they will pay higher rates of dividend. Bank shares 
generally are therefore higher now than they were at the end of 
last year, and seem likely to go still higher. In the case of 
foreign stocks so many various considerations have to be taken 
into account that it would not be worth while to compare their 
quotations now and at the end of last year. The credit of the 
several Governments, the dangers of war, the condition of the 
countries in question, the accidents of politics, and the relations 
of one Government with another, all affect prices. To take a 
single instance, Egyptian stocks have fallen heavily within the 
last few weeks, because of the mutiny of the army. Con- 
fining our sttention, then, to home and colonial securities of all 
kinds, we find that, speaking generally, Government securities, 
whether home or colonial, and the preference and debenture 
stocks of the railways have remained almost stationary ; but that 
the ordinary stocks of the home railways are lower now than 
they were nine months ago, and in some cases considerably lower, 


HONOUR AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
ae words used to express the process by which English plays 


are made out of French ones would seem to call for a little 
definition. We hear that a new play has been “adapted ” from 
the French of M. Chose, oris “ founded on” it, and the difference in 
the terms might be supposed to imply some difference in the process, 
In an adaptation, alge the French would be closely followed; 
but when the English playwright had the courage to ask nothing 
from his foreign master but a foundation, then we might be 
allowed to hope that the building would be his own. Asa matter 
of fact, however, the terms used are a mere distinction without a 
difference. ‘ Adapted ” or “ founded on ” equally mean, compressed 
and made decent according to the real or supposed demands of the 
public. When our native playwright does his work well, enough 
of the French piece is left to make the new play intelligible ; when 
he compresses by the easy process of cutting off, and sacrifices the 
dramatic motive of the original to the proprieties, then he pro- 
duces an absurdity which fails or does not fail according to the 
whim of the hour, and, in a much less degree, to the skill of the 
actors, 

The play by Mr. Barrymore which is now being played at the 
Court is, on the whole, a favourable specimen of the adapter’s 
art. He has kept as much of the original as is really necessary to 
make an effective dramatic action, and what he has rejected can for 
the most part be spared. Z’Honneur de la Maison of MM. Battu 
and Desvignes, on which Mr. Barrymore has founded Honour, isa 
good specimen of the Porte St. Martin domestic drama. The 
climax of its gloomy plot is indeed produced by a somewhat too 
obvious accident, and the inevitable zngénwe is even less nec 
than usual, But after paring away what may be called its 
superfluous ornaments, enough remains to make -a vigorous 
piece ; and perhaps the best way to explain Honour is by giving a 
sketch of the framework of the French play. A certain Elise 
de Neuvilly has been seduced and deserted by a friend of her 
brother's, Georges de Maubreuil, an officer in the army. Imme- 
diately after he has left her, an offer of marriage is made to 
her by a M. Maurice de Chenneviéres, and by the influence of her 
mother, who has learnt her secret, Elise is induced to accept him. 
A son—the son of Georges de Maubreuil—is born seven months 
after the marriage, and four years later a daughter. Maurice 
has as yet suspected no evil, but an accident betrays the secret 
of his wife. The injured husband keeps the secret for the sake 
of his daughter—he does not even let his wife learn that he 
knows it; but from that time forward he treats her son Paul with 
repellent coldness, and avoids him. When the play opens, Paul 
has just returned from Africa with the Legion of Honour, and is 
surprised at the indifference which his supposed father shows to 
him, At the same time Georges de Maubreuil, now a Colonel, 
has also come to Paris, after twenty years of foreign 
service, and is living with his kinswoman, the Baroness D’Origny, 
a friend of the family of De Chenneviéres. Here he has seen and 
has fallen in love with Mathilde, the daughter of Elise. Mme. de 
Chenneviéres is at first horrorstruck at the prospect of meeting 
the man who had betrayed her, and fears that he will presume on 
their former connexion; but at last she consents to go to a ball at 
which he is to be present at the house of the Baroness, and to go 
with her children. At this ball the indiscreet tattle of the 
Viscount de Beauséant, an old friend of Georges’s, and the only 
other man who knows the secret of Elise, and who speaks of it 
within the hearing of Paul, causes a very natural explosion of 
wrath on the part of the young man, of which he makes the 
Colonel the object. A duel is about to be the result, when M. 
Maurice de Chenneviéres, who has now learnt the name of his 
wife’s lover, prevents it after a violent explanation with her. He. 
tells Maubreuil that Paul is his son; the Colonel refuses to fight, 
and apologizes. He then turns on Maurice, who has been con- 
cealed during the interview with Paul, and they engage with 
sabres as the curtain falls on the fourth act. In the fifth we find 
Paul, whose suspicions have been aroused, endeavouring vainly to 
obtain from his mother an explanation. While they are talk- 


| ing Maurice returns, tells them that Georges is dead, and, his 
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own revenge being now taken, embraces Paul with effusion, and 
the secret of Elise remains untold. 
- Jn the main, Mr. Barrymore has followed the French plot. He 
has very properly not changed the scene of the story, which passes 
in France. ‘fhe change of names which he has made can only be 
accounted for by a wish to spare the actors as much «s possible 
from blunders in pronunciation. The five acts of the original have 
been reduced to four, by almost wholly suppressing the part of the 
daughter, and the play is wound up in a slightly different way. 
fhe duel is placed at the end, and while it is going on behind the 
scenes Mme. de Latour—the Elise de Chenneviéres of the original 
_comes on the scene. She listens in agony to the clash ot the 
egwords, believing that the death of her husband is certain, 
until his appearance shows that it is the false lover who has 
fallen. This is perhaps, as a mere matter of stage effect, an 
improvement on the original, but of some of the other changes 
it is scarcely possible to say so much. The attempt of Paul 
to get an explanation of the mystery of which he is dimly con- 
-seious, which the French authors very properly place after his 
attempted duel with the Colonel, is put by Mr. Barrymore before 
the ball. This we cannot help considering a mistake. When 
the Colonel, whom he knows to be a brave man, refuses to fight 
him, it is natural that the young man should begin to suspect 
there was some truth in the scandalous talk of Beauséant and to 
-gaess at his own relationship to Maubreuil. ‘lo make the suspicions 
arise before the quarrel is to make the conduct of Paul, here called 
Maurice de Latour, almost inexplicable. Another dramatic mis- 
take of the adapter’s is doubtless due to the necessity under which 
he lay of covering sin with a mantle of decency. A false mar- 
riage with Georges has been invented to excuse Mme. de Latour. 
By doing this Mr. Barrymore has gone near to destroy the whole 
sense of the piece. Elise de Chenneviéres is naturally overwhelmed 
-by the discovery of her sin, but Mme. de Latour is completely 
innocent, If such subjects are to be taken at all—which we are 
far from recommending—they should be taken with their artistic 
thoroughness, and it shows a certain contempt for the audience to 
suppose that they will be satisfied by such well-worn expedients. 
-Would not Mme. de Latour have spoken of the secret marriage, 
if there had been one, in the great scene of explanation with her 
husband? In spite, however, of these changes jor the worse, the 
piece is a powerful and affecting one. Whether it will prove 
suecessful is another question. It is very gloomy, and the English 
public is not fond of gloom. It is also very French in sentiment 
and situation, and even after a long course of adaptations we have 
not learnt to be always moved by what moves our neighbours. 
We are afraid that Mr. Barrymore will find he has made too 
severe a call on the knowledge and imagination of his audience. © 
The piece was put on the stage with something like luxury in 
the fittings, and was acted fairly on the whole and admirably in 
parts. Mr. Arthur Dacre, who played Maurice de Latour, has not 
yet rid himself of certain tricks of manner which seriously in- 
terfere with the real power he has for expressing emotion. Miss 
Addison gave a very graceful and gay rendering of the part of the 
Oountess D’Avranches. The minor part of Gustave Regnier was 
played by Mr. Cooper so as to spoil what might have been a pretty 
scene. We would venture to point out to him that a gentleman 
whom love makes timid does not necessarily hop awkwardly round 
& room like a shy and ill-bred schoolboy. ‘The two chief parts, 
those of Mme. and M. de Latour, were both excellently played by 
Miss Moodie and Mr. Clayton. Miss Moodie acted with force and 
, and in the last scene was almost terrible for a moment. 
he stern, fierce self-control of Mr. Clayton, who looked through- 
out like a man- weighed down'by a terrible secret, was equally 
good. But by far the best piece of acting in the play is Mr. 
Cecil's rendering of the part of Baron Verduret, the thoughtless 
bbler who causes all the trouble. Nothing could be more 
finished than his utterance of the Baron’s scatterbrained chatter 
and scandal, or the way in which he cowered down like a beaten 
dog when he finds what mischief he has made. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE.* 


C! is interesting to find the French school of philology for the 
first time entering prominently into the special province which 
the writings of our own scholars Ellis and Sweet, and the labours 
of Sievers in Germany, have hitherto almost monopolized; and it 
is satisfactory to be able to foresee that the new contribution to so 
important a branch of science will probably attain a place among 
the leading authorities on comparative philology. It is possible 
that a better representative of the French school might be found 

n M. de La Calle, who, as a Spanish exile and a Genevese 
Professor, belongs to it merely by association and mental cha- 
Tacteristics; but it would be difficult to select a scholar who 
would approach his subject with a keener interest or devote to it 
& more industrious energy. As a disciple of Schleicher, M. de 


* La Glossologie: essai sur la science expérimentale du Langage. Par 
Antonio de La Calle, Privat-docent & Université de Geneve, Membre de 
National- Génevois. Avec une préface de M. Abel ffovelacque, 
Professeur.de Linguistique a1’Institut Anthropologique de Paris. Premiere 
partic: La Physivlogie du Langage. Paris: Maisonneuve et Cie. 1881. 


La Calle may be granted a sufficient knowledge of the principles 
of comparative philology ; but he does not appear to possess any 
very extensive or accurate linguistic attainments. His state- 
ments dealing with Chinese are often quite erroneous, and his 
Arabic is very halting. He does not, however, pose in the cha- 
racter of a discoverer so much as in that of an expositor; and, 
in the present instalment of his work, linguistic knowledge is 
not so much in demand as sound scientific observation and a 
thorough acquaintance with certain departments of physiology 
and zoology. What he has done is to gather together and arrange 
methodically most of the important results of recent—and espe- 
cially English—research, and since he usually gives the quotations 
(which make up three-fourths of his work) im the words of his 
authorities, translated into French but not otherwise changed, 
and as he enriches his pages with innumerable references, his 
epitome of the present state of knowledge will be found very 
valuable ; it would have been more so if the quotations had been 
less frequently at secondhand. There can be no doubt that if the 
other two divisions, on the morphology and the philosophy of 
language, are executed on the same scale and in the same manner 
as the present part, M. de La Calle’s Glossologie, apart from 
theories, will be one of the most important works on the subject 
yet magne It has grave defects, which we shall indicate, in 
method, and from the literary point of view it is open to severe 
criticism; but, if it is completed as it has been begun, it must, as 
a whole, be reckoned among the leading linguistic treatises of 
the time. 

Tha present division of the work deals solely with the Physio- 
logy of Language, and the subject is arranged in sixteen chapters, 
of which the first and the last are mainly reviews of the linguistic 
theories previously advanced in sundry times and by divers 
scholars, among whom Professor Max Miiller receives at least his 
due share of criticism. In the first chapter the author takes occa- 
sion to vindicate his use of the term “ glossology ” in preference to 
“ linguistique” and “comparative philology,” on which it is only 
necessary to remark that the term, already introduced by Sir John 
Stoddart, needs no vindication, and ought to be universally 
adopted. Chapter ii. shows the importance of linguistic science 
for the natural history of man, 
because it serves better than any other characteristic sign for a rational 
classification of the various human races; because the history of the de- 
velopment of language may be regarded as the history of the development 
of man; because this science is destined, I will not say to resolve the 
problem of origin—that is settled—but to demonstrate in its own depart- 
ment the hypothesis advanced by modern natural science; and because, as 
the inner manifestation of our higher organic functions, language must 
necessarily reveal to us the progress of our intellectual activity and explain 
to us the chief phenomena of our historical development.—P. 29. 

The third to the eighth chapters are physiological, and treat of 
articulation, sound, the anatomy of the vocal organs, and the for- 
mation of speech. In all these there is little that is new, and the 
chapter on sound might have been omitted without injuring the 
work. The most interesting part is reached at Chapter ix., 
where a large collection of facts and observations relative to the 
sounds of animals, and especially the simious species, is gathered 
from Mr. Darwin, Mr. E. B. Tylor, and other authorities ; and 
the author's theory becomes more explicit, In the two followin 
chapters the speech of mankind is illustrated by a series of 
observations made by M. de La Calle on the first efforts at arti- 
culation essaye ! by his three children, and this is the only really 
original part of the work. ‘* Evolution in Language,” “The Lite 
of Language,” are the headings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters; and a general résumé, an essay on the stratitication of 
language, reproduced from F, Miiller and Hlovelacque, and a 
chronologie linguistique, bring the first part, “La Physiologie du 
Langage,” to a close. 

It must have been by accidert that M. de La Calle printed the 
following remark :—“ It is as useless to speculate upon the origin 
of language as to speculate upon the origin of mankind ”; because 
the first thing that any reader will observe is that the book is full 
of speculations, and what is worse, positive assertions, on these 
very subjects. M. de La Calle belongs to the modern naturalist 
school of France, which has adopted Mr. Darwin’s theories with 
more zeal than discretion, and which aims at applying them to 
every possible department of science. The danger of this lies in 
the application of the principle of evolution to matters about 
which we have not sufficient information. On many subjects the 
progress of discovery of late years has been so rapid that it is 
impossible to foresee what its ‘future course may be or what revolu- 
tions of theory fresh information may produce. This is peculiarly 
the case with the study of language, in which every stage of 
advance has been regarded as the final truth, only to be presentl 
demolished by the discovery of new materials. Schleicher and his 
numerous disciples are at present the last of the prophets; but it 
is possible that even they may in time be superseded. There is an 
fitness and about the usually received 
theory of primary roots, the original phonetic types of lan 
which from the of the Indo- 
European vocabulary ; but it must be remembered that in science, 
philological or other, though all things advance towards com- 
pleteness, that completeness has never yet been attained ; and that 
repeated failures have warned us to be cautiousin announcing eureka. 
There are already many scholars who do not accept the theory of 
the recognition of primitive roots; at all events, as forming an 
actually or possibly spoken 3 and the progress of dis- 
covery tends more and more to throw doubt on an hypothesis 
which, in spite of its apparent perfection, is not sufficiently elastic 
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to make room for the results of recent research. At the present 
moment a new force has been brought to bear upon existing lin- 
guistic theories; the young science of phonetics has already 
made several disastrous breaches in the ramparts of comparative 
philology, and has completely disposed of a great part of the so- 
called monosyllabic roots by showing them to be really of two 
syllables. Lut the growth of our scientific knowledge of the 
extreme East is doing perhaps more even than phonetics to shatter 
the favourite hypothesis of German glossologists and their ex- 
tensive French following. Ethnology is now pointing unmis- 
takably to the necessity of enlarging the Indo-European domain. 
We know now that the Aryan migrations were not confined to 
India and the westward stream, and that, besides tribes which 
remained in the original homeland, there are others in the extreme 
East which belong to the same white race, though probably they 
parted from it at an earlier stage than the Indian and Western 
emigrants. It is not long since M. G. Janneau sounded the 
alarm in the scarce book wherein he claimed an Aryan origin 
for the Cambodjian language. Other discoveries since his time 
have proceeded in the same direction, and the old Indo-European 
system has really become untenable in many important respects. 
Many of the so-called monosyllabic roots are found to be decayed 
forms of longer words, which may be traced outside the ordinary 
bounds of the Indo-European group. 

The uncertainty of the ground upon which linguistic theories 
are built renders it a matter of regret that M. de La Calle 
should have adopted so positive and assured a tone in speaking 
of the origin and the development of speech. The data 
upon which such theories as he propou must rest are 
beyond our horizon; and it is idle to waste time and space upon 
theories which postulate the possession of the famous telescope 
which looks round the corner. To gather together all possible 
facts bearing upon the origin and growth of language is a worthy 
task; but it is unfortunate that it has not been performed without 
the introduction of much debatable matter. The attitude of the 
student of language should be one of cautious reserve; he must 
wait for the information which is wanting, not build his card- 
house on running water. M. de La Calle belongs to a school 
which does not understand reserve, and which has made up its 
mind upon everything. We cannot hope for any great gains to 
science from men who in spite of learning and ability are deficient 
in those prime conditions of true scientific research—diffidence and 

tience. 

Pathe two leading points upon which M. de La Calle lays most 
stress are these—first, he maintains that the difference between 
human speech and the sounds of animals is simply one of degree, 
not of kind, language being merely an evolution from animal 
sounds; and, secondly, he derives his views on language from 
the early efforts of children to speak, maintaining that “ the 
formative processes of infantile speech in its early stage of 
intellectual development are identical, or, at least, very similar, 
to those which the people who speak the most rudimentary 
languages employ.” From the consideration of these rudimentary 
languages in conjunction with the speech of our children, “ we 
may infer the general laws of development and establish the 
chief lines of evolution.” Such theories require to be supported 
by very strong evidence. But what is the evidence on which M. 
de La Calle relies? As a matter of fact our knowledge of the 
“yudimentary languages” is very imperfect, and much of it is 
based upon the observations of missionaries who were not pro- 
rly qualified for the task of recording nice linguistic pecu- 
rities. Again, the observations of the sounds of animals are 
as yet very iucomplete, and it is hazardous to base any dogmatic 
opinion upon them. It is all very well to state that “ the speech 
of man is nothing but the improvement of special aptitudes of the 
simious species,” but how much do we know of the special apti- 
tudes of apes? M. de La Calle is much too ready to jump to con- 
clusions on matters of which the wisest dares not risk an opinion, 
and not unfrequently his conclusions are opposed to the consensus 
of the learned, as, for example, when he assumes the appear- 
ance of man upon the earth in the tertiary period. Too often his 
views are founded on imperfect knowledge; whilst he refers to 
numerous obscure African and American dialects, he is strangely 
oblivious of the important data to be obtained from the Last 
Asian languages ; and whilst he quotes many indifferent writers 
in French, he is apparently unacquainted with the works of 
Sievers, Ellis, Sweet, and Buschmann. He states dogmatically that 
large brains are the necessary conditions of intelligence, and takes 
no notice of the contradiction afforded by the case of the elephant. 
He discusses the digital origin of numbers, but forgets to mention 
that the features of the face have served the same purpose. The 
comparison (p. 227) of the early guttural sounds of childhood 
with the Ilottentot cl’ (not clak, as is erroneously stated) is 
wholly a mistake, and it is a little amusing to find M. Abel 
Hovelacque quoted as an authority on this subject. The curious 
blunder on p. 367 by which the Khasia population of 200,000 is 
converted into a region “deux cent milles” from the Bay of 
Bengal, reminds us of Pauthier'’s confusion of bark and barque in 
translating the 107th key in Za Chine Nouvelle. As a matter of 
fact the Kbasia population is not 200,000, but 92,000. Many 
mistakes of an equally serious kind serve to show that M. de La 
Calle bas not given sufficient study to his subject. The most re- 
markable omission, however, is with toaccent. M.de La 
Calle does not appear to have duly appreciated the aagetete of 
uccent in the history of language, he scarcely alludes to it. 
A little compression of the essential portions of his work 


might well have been made in order to find room for so vital an 
element in glossology. But, perhaps, the omission may be ex. 
plained by the fact that a consideration of the nature of accent ig 
not likely to favour M. de La Calle’s theories of language. 

The value of the new work on glossology, we must repeat, lies 
in its quotations, not in its original statements or theories. M, de 
La Calle may be right in many of his views, but he has not at 
present the necessary materials upon which to base such views—at 
the best they are guesses which may prove to be correct. Never. 
theless, there is much that is suggestive, and a great deal that will 
be found very useful, in his book, and certainly there is no work in 
French that can compare with it. But it is difficult to excuse 
the objectionable habit of using long words where short ones would 
serve, and of coining obscure neologisms where there are already 
suitable words in the language. M. de La Calle loves to wrap his 
meaning in a cloud of scientific terms till it is scarcely visible, 
and he delights in inventing such expressions as diversifications 
évolutives, évolution ontogénique et phylogénique, phonéme, s'anase 
tosmosent, harmonisation sonnantique, and the like, which, to any 
one accustomed to classical French style, are intolerable; and such 
peculiarities of orthography as Aipothétique, cicle, &e., seem to 
possess a special attraction for him. What is lacking in style is 
perhaps atoned for by the abundance of matter ; but these litera: 
faults throw some obstacles in the way of appreciating the real 
merits of the work. 


LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


OMEWHAT more than four years ago (April 14th, 1877) we 
reviewed a book in which Mrs. Guthrie had described her 
experiences of life in Belgaum, a favourite district of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, under the title of My Year in an Indian Fort. 
The success of that venture, and, we surmise, the encourage 
ment of friends, have emboldened the author to give us two 
volumes about life above the Western Ghauts. Travels in 
Bengal, the Upper Provinces, and the Himalayas so far out- 
number works on Bombay and Madras that we are not indisposed 
to welcome eo which transport us to scenes identified 
with the expleits of Sevaji, the founder of the Mahratta power, 
and the splendour of Mohammedan sovereigns in the Deccan, 
Mrs. Guthrie has a pleasant way of looking at Indian exile; 
she never grumbles at the heat, the insects, or the wayward- 
ness of native servants; she can describe familiar and domestic 
objects with a light and graceful touch; and she managed to reach 
some places not often visited, where the air of novelty has not yet 
worn off. Few ladies acquire the power of speaking Marathi, and 
Mrs. Guthrie confesses her ignorance of that dialect, which predomi- 
nates in the Bombay Presidency. Nor is this want compensated for 
by any remarkable proficiency in Hindustani or Urdu. The Deccani 
varieties of this polished language are well known, and would 
excite scorn and ridicule at Lucknow or Delhi. But Mrs. Guthrie 
might surely have submitted her chapters to the revision of one 
or more of the friends and relatives who accompanied her in her 
explorations. Boag, a tiger, for bhag, Kurnes for Kurus, Judertha 
for Judhisthir, Tamasia for tamasha, Hanumat for Hanuman, 
Fiscus for Ficus, nimbar for mimbar the Mussalman pulpit, and 
many other slips, might easily have been avoided without waiting 
for the critic’s knife. They are not grave errors, but, like the rent 
in Mr. Pepys’s camlet coat, they vex and annoy. Occasionally 
we suspect a slight misapprehension of the force of the term em- 
ployed. A Hindu Raja is said to have founded certain Brah- 
minical colleges in the town of Beejapore. His name is given as 
Bigam Rai, and the foundation as Bigam Halli. We suspect that 
the correct Hindu name is Bikram, and that by Halli is meant 
Havili,a suburb or part of atown. Dacoits, we are positive, are in 
most parts of India, and we believein Bombay, not “ tribes” at all, 
but gangs of rutlians made up of various tribes and castes. The 
Ramosis are correctly designated as a particular caste or hill 
tribe of thieves whom prudent Englishmen have long converted 
into night-watchmen. On one or two occasions Mrs, Guthrie 
allows her imagination a very wide range. In the Fort of 
Pratabgurh she heard a chant proceeding from the house of a 
Brahman, whereupon she came to a rapid conclusion that the 
singers were giving out “that most affecting Vedic hymn to 
Ushas, the dawn.” We need hardly say that a modern Brahman’s 
ritual is not borrowed from the Vedas, and that it would require 
the strongest evidence to convince us that the daily prayers of a 
Konkani priest were based on those ancient documents. Mrs. Guthrie 
is rather fond of turning to more erudite works on India, such as 
those of Mrs. Manning for the Hindu religion, Mr. Fergusson for 
architecture, Grant-Duff for the history of the Mahrattas, and 
the Life of the late Dr. Wilson and the narrative of Ferishta. A 
very little research would have enabled her to record the son 
of Arjuna, one of the five Pandus renowned for his archery, 
as Abhimanya, and not Albimangue. We charitably sup 
that the name of the great Portuguese conqueror may have been 
running in her head when she was writing and thinking of the 
Mahabharat. Albimanque is, however, neither Sanskrit nor Por- 


uese. 
“< is a more pleasant duty to turn to Mrs. Guthrie's descriptions 


of scenery, native costumes, and botanical life. She has an eye 


* Life in Western India. By Mrs. Guthrie, Author of “Through 
Russia,” “ My Year in an Indian Fort,’ &c. 2 vols. London: Hurst 
Blackett. 1831. 
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that is picturesque and grand or soft and attractive in Oriental 

7 rom oh Whether it is a big banyan tree, a forest in itself cover- 
an area of more than three acres ; or ferns, fuchsias, Dhaturas, 
wild tobacco, and hedges of roses; or a gorgeous sunset followed 
by a night so luminous that small print could be read with the 
naked eye; or a frowning precipice surmounted by a fort impreg- 
nable to all but British valour; or the black cotton soil and the 
treeless plains of the Deccan; or the squalor and degradation of 
Goa; or the exquisite finish of palaces and tombs raised by 
Mohammedan generals who had made themselves independent of 
Delhi: her observation is always intelligent, her description vivid, 
and her style elegant and clear. Driven away from Mahableshwar 
by the tremendous rainfall against which houses have actually to 
be protected by an additional roofing of teak leaves, long grass, and 
bamboos and canes, theauthor madesome pleasant excursions down 
the coast and into the interior, and occasionally her sex gave her 
admission to phases of native society barred against the Collector 
or Commissioner. She could be present at the house of mourning, 
and she attended a marriage feast in which the guests were all 
women, or, if she was not actually present on the occasion, she 
describes the scene excellently at second-hand. She witnessed a 
native play which was taken from the scenes in the Mahabharat, 
and another of more modern cast, in which Rajput princes and 
Mohammedan ambassadors are brought on the stage; and we 
gather that, in Dr. Johnson’s language, the Whig dogs—that is, 
the Sultan or Shah and his followers—were not allowed to have 
the best of it. Native schools where the punishments would amaze 
a Board representative from Marylebone or Hackney; the house 
of a native Jain merchant, with its incongruous English pictures 
and coloured glass ornaments; a wrestling match; and the 
hospital for sick avimals at Bombay are all well described. But 
the most interesting chapters in the two volumes treat of 
the famous falls of the Gairsoppa and the splendid desola- 
tion of Beejapore. We will take the former first. This 
wonderful cataract lies out of the beaten track in the kingdom 
of Mysore, but at no very great distance from the station 
of Honore or Honaliwar, in the district of Northern Canara. 
The party of the author went by boat, and then by a conveyance 
peculiar to the Western Presidency, called a mancheel, which is a 
sort of substitute for a palanquin or a dhooli, with a thick roof 
and open sides. It is admitted to be uncomfortable, for if you 
sit upright in this vehicle you throw your weight unfairly on 
the bearers, while if you recline you are lost in bundles and pil- 
lows. However, the sight of the falls at the close of a night 
of discomfort was an adequate reward. In the rainy season the 
volume of water comes down in one solid mass, and takes a 
leap of nearly nine hundred feet into a basin of rock. In the dry 
weather there is still one considerable stream and three others of 
smaller dimensions, to which Englishmen have Assigned the 
appellations of the Raja, La Dame Blanche, the Rocket, and the 
Roarer—all very expressive. Seen from below, the view almost 
rivals Niagara; while above, a bungalow, of somewhat doubtful 
solidity, with an unpleasant gallery, enables sight- 
seers to look down on the precipices furrowed by the raging 
torrents and on the white mist that conceals the abyss to 
which they descend. The magnificence of the spectacle is en- 
hanced by the surroundings. ‘Teak trees of huge bulk form a 
contrast to the sago-palms, and to cotton or simu/ trees, with 
their red flowers that enclose a very short staple. There is 
a thick undergrowth of ferns and flag-leaved plants, out of 
which spring up pepper vines and arums, the wild man- 
wm and an inferior kind of cinnamon. No large native 
zaar is at hand to suggest degrading associations, nor is 
there any English station of which the residents might be 
tempted to get up midday picnics and moonlight excursions to 
“ view the falls,” The prints of the bison and the nilghau were 
seen on the path just trodden by the visitors, and even an occasional 
wild elephant may visit the — It, happily, will be a long time 
before these falls become the birthright of the ordinary traveller. 
Time and methodical arrangements are indispensable for the trip, 
and the neighbourhood at certain seasons is feverish and unhealthy. 
Beejapore is sixty miles from Sholapore, a station, as well as that 
of Ahmedouggur, now accessible by rail. The splendours of this city 
have been commemorated by the Mohammedan historian Ferishta, 
and by Mr. Fergusson, our great authority on Indian temples, palaces, 
and caves. Meadows Taylor's last work, A Noble Queen, transports 
us to that part of India, and numismatologists are often busy with 
coins of the reign of Adil Shah. But it is worth the reader's while 
to hear a lady’s account of a ruined capital, visited with the com- 
forts that Anglo-Indian authority and management can command. 
A wide plain, watered by flowing rivers the affluents of the 
Kistna, studded with crumbling fortifications, and full of cotton 
plants with their bursting capsules, are suggestive of ancient pre- 
datory warfare as well as of modern wants. We rather share 
Mrs, Guthrie’s scruples about the propriety of converting the 
tombs and mosques of the “ faithful” into a temporary residence 
for officials and sight-seers. There is no doubt that Sheikhs and 
Moulavis view these transformations with no friendly eyes, and in 
the instance before us there seems no reason why all the party 
at Beejapore should not have been accommodated in the tents 
of which we hear something. However, Englishmen cooked, 
ate, and slept where crowds of Mohammedans had once 
worshipped; and the rays of the morning sun flashing on 
pillars and domes and pointed arches, as seen from the mosque 
of Adil Shah or the tomb of Ibrahim, must be superior to any 
oneview obtainable at Agra and may well rival the ruing of 


Delhi. The fortifications that surround Beej are said to: be 
six miles in circumference, which, if we remember right, is about 


the measure of the outside walls of Futtehpore Sikri. How the 
roof of one great dome is supported ap to have been a mystery 
even to Mr. Fergusson, who explains it by the extraordinary skill 
acquired in the use of concrete by native builders. The patterns 
of the interior display all the variety and briliiancy of colour 
familiar to those who have seen the best specimens of U 
India. The white marble, the carved woodwork, the noble wells, 
lined with stone and filled with pure water, the granite pillars 
some prostrate on the ground, the hall of justice, the towers-of 
five and of seven stories, and the huge pieces ef ordnance, 
one of them having a muzzle nearly five feet in diameter, 
form a striking contrast to the desolate ins round the 
city, and the poor and scanty population which extracts a sub- 
sistence from the black soil. Thé explanation of this startling 
contrast must be sought for in other causes some terrible 
misgovernment on the part either of the East India Company or 
the Crown. In the first place, little more than a century and a 
half sufficed to raise these magnificent structures. In that. 
space of time more of the scorpion than the whip must have been. 
applied, anda deal more must also have been laid on the population. 
than native communities, squeezed as they usually are, are able to 
bear. Then, during the Mohammedan supremacy, irrigation had 
been largely provided for by aqueducts which speedily went to 
ruin. That terrible scabies or disease in the soil, the Reh or salt. 
efflorescence, has made its appearance and has cursed large tracts. 
with barrenness, But the most potent cause of the decline and 
fall of the Beejapore Empire was probably the rise of the Mah— 
rattas after the death of Aurungzebe. No civilization is proof 
against these raiders. Other races and conquerors have left 
splendid or worthy memorials behind them. The Hindu Raja 
had his tanks and his temples; the Mohammedan his mosques, 
his mausoleums, and even his canals; the Buddhist excavated 
gigantic rock caves; but the Mahratta rose up to plunder and lay 
down to slay and eat. He was an excellent horseman, he made 
long marches, and he built a good many forts; but it would be 
difficult to say what other worthy legacies of his supremacy 
deserve remembrance. 

Altogether, this record of homely pleasures and not very eas 
excursions to ancient and modern capitals is instructive as well 
as amusing. We need hardly warn Mrs. Guthrie against the: 
temptation to “ get up” more Indian subjects simply in order to- 
write about them; and we trust that her success may not delude 
all Anglo-Indian ladies into the belief that it is a comparatively 
easy ‘task to write two readable volumes because they have wit- 
nessed a strange sight or two on the hills and plains of India. 


MISS BRADDON’S WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 


We. have already dealt with Miss Braddon’s abridgments of 
Scott's novels from one point of view. We shall now, in 
accordance with our undertaking, consider them from another. 
We shall examine the way in which she has performed her task. 
We shall consider what claim she has to that “ reverential regard 
to their peculiar merits and characteristics,” to that “ ardent admira— 
tion for the great master of Modern Fiction,” which, if we may trust 
her or her publishers, so greatly distinguish her. We shal! see 
how far “every one engaged in the education of youth,” how far 
“all lovers of pure literature,” how far “ the Clerical and Scholastic 
Professions” generally, should respond td the call which she or her- 
ublishers make upon them “ to vie with one another in making 
then this earnest endeavour to bring these Masterpieces of Fic- 
tion and of Historical Research within the reach of the humblest 
cipacity and of the most slender means,” and “to secure, at the 
earliest possible moment, the widest circulation of the Nuw 
Penny Eprrton” of Scott's novels. “ My father,” says Francis. 
Osbaldistone, in Rob Roy, “is a man who hates dissimulation in. 
others, never practises it himself, and is peculiarly alert in disco- 
vering motives through the colouring of language.” A Mr. 
Osbuldistone of the present day might well ask, supposing 
that all be true that is asserted by Miss Braddon speaking 
for her publishers, or by her publishers speaking for her, grant— 
ing her and them even such zeal for the dissemination of 
pure literature as converts alone , why on the out-. 
side cover of each book does it stand printed The Waverley Novels, 
ight Edition? It is true that in the next three lines is 
added, “Abridged and edited by M. E. Braddon.” But that. 
comes too late. ‘The trick has been already played. It is not of 
Miss Braddon’s hash of The Waverley Novels, but of The Waverley: 
Novels themselves, that the impudent claim is qpperently put 
forward that we here have the copyright edition. The authors of 
the appeal which we have just quoted, whoever they may be, may 
rhaps find that those e in the education of youth, the 
overs of pure literature, and the clerical and scholastic pro— 
fessions generally will here stop short, and will refuse to put any 
trust in the earnest appeal which awaits them on the other side 
of the cover. Evenif they can swallow down the words “ copy- 
right edition,” yet surely they will pause when they come to such 
an announcement as the following—Ros Roy, Prick Ong Penny,, 
Compete. Yet, to quote old Andrew Fairservice, “It’s hard, 


* The Waverley Novels. bs dey ‘vr Edition, Abridged and Edited b 
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very hard, that a man canna be believed when he Heaven's 
truth, just because he’s whiles owercome, and lees a little 
when there is nec oceasion.” 

i We have thought that we could form a better judgment of 
(| Miss Braddon’s “ reverential regard to the peculiar merits and 
i ' characteristics of Scott’s novels” were we to confine our attention 
to one of her es, or essences, or abridgments, or 
i editions, or whatever she may cull them. We have chosen Rob Roy. 
i It took Scott the better part of one year to write this fine story. 
i By Miss Braddon it has been cut down in about a fortnight. She, 
if ‘we imagine, would have spoken to Scott about his novel in much 


the same way as Mr. Osbaldistone spoke to his son about the letter 

! in which the young man declined to follow commerce :—*“ ‘ There 
) is much more,’ my father said, ‘ to the same effect, occupying four 
ij good pages of paper, which a little attention to perspicuity and 
distinctness of expression might have comprised within as many 

f lines’ ” Now, if the story of Rob Roy were all that had to be told, 
F we at once admit that in the thirty-two pages which Miss Braddon 
i allows herself, it might have been done. But she is not content 
‘ with telling the story; she alters it. She not only abridges Scott— 
k she improves him. She recasts the plot, she suppresses whole 
; characters, she corrects his Scotch, a she adds touches to his 
é humour. To describe what she does there is need of a new word, 
i and a new word must therefore be coined. She “ Braddonizes” 
; him. The great writer of whom we are all so proud, on which- 
ever side of the Tweed we were born-—on whichever side of the 
Atlantic we ought rather to say—who in our youth has cheated us 
of our hours of play, and who, as life advances, has many a time 
given us a blessed, if but a short, freedom from pain and troubles, 


4 has been turned into a vulgar ranter, who would deserve to be 
; hissed off the boards of a booth in a country fair. As he is 
‘ shown to us in this penny edition, he would disgrace even a 


: nny theatre. It is, indeed, hard to avoid the belief that Miss 
r Braddon has hashed a hash, and that she has gone not to Rob 
Roy the novel, but to Hob Roy in its dramatized form. There 
are more than one, as we shall presently show, which 
seem arranged with a view to the gods of the gallery. Wescarcely 
know which excite our contempt more—her suppressions or her 
additions, At times we are more astonished at the folly which 
leads her to give but one line to Sir Hildebrand and all his elder 
sons, to reduce Andrew Fairservice to utter insignificance, to assign 
to Diana Vernon a part as gotten it is ridiculous, to pass over 
altogether the wretched creature Morris and his awful end in the 
F waters of the lake, and to give just three lines to Rob Roy's 
escape at the ford. But before long our wonder is transferred to 
the faced impudence which leads a writer to try to add force 
to the great Sir Walter’s plot and vivacity to his incidents, to 
improve on his humour and to correct his Scotch. That she 
makes the greatest blunders in the story is only what might be 
4 expected, She represents Sir Hildebrand and his sons as being 
; arrested on suspicion of treasonable practices in the first chapter, 
‘ before Frank has left Osbaldistone Hall for G w. Her 
‘story opens with a ridiculous scene which for its folly would 
be a di e even ‘to one of Miss Braddon’s own novels, Owen, 
one of the best of the minor characters of Rob Roy, is made to 
q meet a stranger at an inn. “*Om bones,’ groaned he, 
‘the firm of my constitution has been worse shaken than the great 
house of Osbaldistone & Co”” He at once informs “the un- 
known” of the object of his journey to Glasgow, and gives him 
an account of his master’s son and nephew. “‘ Fare ye weel, 
Mr. Owen,’ replied the Scot, rising to depart. ‘I must go to the 
Hall,’ he said to himself, as he went out; ‘Sir Frederick may 
want me. Rashleigh in the North! then the heather will soon be 
on fire.’” As he goes out, Frank comes in. Owen tells him the 
news, and bids him “repair to Glasgow, and assist my poor 
endeavours.” Frank at once replies, “‘It shall, it must be so; 
this very hour I'll bid adieu to the bewitching Diana Vernon, and 
seek this destroyer, this Rashleigh! Set forward, Owen, in- 
stantly. ... Diana! must we, then, part?’ ‘ Diana!’ 

exclaimed Owen. ‘Ah love, love!’” 
} ~ In the second chapter Sir Frederick Vernon is introduced, with 
‘his daughter Diana, “a girl of powerful intellect and many 
\ charms, but of a dauntless and somewhat masculine character.” 
He warns her against her cousin Frank's penetration. “‘ Rely on 
my discretion, sir,’ replied Diana submissively.” He next bids her 
xemember that she is either devoted to a cloister cr the betrothed 
~ bride of Rashleigh. “‘The bride of Rashleigh! never, never!’ 
she exclaimed when she found herself alone ; ‘ any lot rather than 
that—the convent, the jail, the grave! I must act as becomes 
the descendant of a noble ancestry.’” She thereupon sends for 
Frank and takes leave of him, Their parting is thus described by 
Scott. “* Adieu, Frank; we may never meet more—but some- 
times think on your friend Die Vernon.’ She extended her hand, 
bat I clasped her tomy bosom. She’sighed as she extricated her- 
self from the embrace which she permitted, escaped to the door 
which led to her own apartment, and I saw her no more.” The 
following is Miss Braddon's abridgment :—“‘O Frank! we are 
now to part, perhaps nevef to meet more. In the world, away 
from me, you may tind a being less influenced by evil fortunes and 
~ evil times.’ ‘ Never, never,’ cried Francis, as he clasped her hand, 
and woyld fain have drawn her to his breast, ‘ the world can afford 
me nothing to repay the loss of her I must leave behind me.’” 
We notice, by the way, in the puffof these pennyworths of mince- 
meat that it is hoped that, “whatever objection may have been 
felt hitherto by the Cleric and the Layman to placing fiction before 
children of tender years, the New Penny Edition will be found to 


satisfy every scruple, and to realize every requirement.” Can it 
be the case that maidenly modesty has taken offence, or, at all * 
events, thinks that the Cleric and the Layman might take offence, 
at “clasped her to my bosom,” and has therefore substituted 
“ would fain have drawn her to his breast”? Is Saul also among 
the prophets? And yt strange to say, we find put into the 
mouth of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, when he is speaking of his kins- 
woman Helen Macgregor, an indelicate expression which we 
certainly cannot discover in our copy of Scott. 

But to pass on with the story, Frank receives from Miss Vernon 
the packet which he is not to open till ten days before the bills 
are due. So far Miss Braddon keeps to the original. But she 
makes Frank reach Glasgow—a good hundred miles from 
Osbaldistone Hall—within twenty-four hours after taking leave of 
Diana. Even before he gets his supper he enters the Tolbooth. 
There he is reminded that the time pea elapsed, and he instine- 
tively draws out the packet. She has read Hob Roy so carelessly 
that she does not notice that Frank’s ride took some days, as in- 
deed it must have done, considering the distance he traversed, the 
roughness of the ways, and “the broken-winded and spavined 

ny ” on which his guide rode. Not only is the time cut down, 

ut the fine scene in the Glasgow church is altogether left out. 
The meeting with Rob Roy on the bridge is thus managed. Frank 
says to Fairservice, “ See the horses taken care of and order some- 
thing for my supper; while it’s preparing, I shall walk here upon 
the bridge.” In the prison scene it is that we first notice the 
improvements in Scott’s humour and language. It is not easy to 
show the changes that have been made, for a scrap has been taken 
from here and a scrap from there ; they have been next adorned, 
and then tacked together. According to Scott, Rob Roy at the 
gaol-door said, “* Dougal man! hae ye forgotten Ha nun 
Gregarach?’ ‘ Deil a bit, deil a bit,’ was the ready and lively re- 
spouse . . . » ‘It’s lang since she’s seen ye.’” In the 
penny hash it thus runs:— ‘Dougal, you have not 
forgotten me?’ said the unknown, extending his hand 
graciously to the turnkey, ‘Och, te’il a pit! te’il a pit!’ cried the 
turnkey,. . . . ‘it’s lang sin’ she wadna saa't According to 
Scott, Dougal takes Frank yp to Owen’s dungeon, and leading him 
in says, “ ‘She’s sleeping.’ ‘She! who? Can it be Diana Vernon in 
this abode of misery?’” In the penny hash, as soon as Do 
said “ It’s lang sin’ she wadna saa’t ye,” it thus follows :—* ‘She! 
she seen him,’ thought Francis,. ... ‘It is, then, a female to 
whom I am conducted, or is it merely the dialect of his country in 
which that animal expresses himself ?’’’ One of the changes made 
is absurd enough. ‘* How’s this? how's this?’ said Nicol Jarvie 
—‘ strangers in the jail after lock-up hours.’” Miss Braddon thus 
improves on the p ‘¢ Hoo’s this ? Strangers in the Tolbooth 
after lock, up hoors!” When we consider all the changes that are 
made in the Glasgow dialect, we can scarcely believe that she is 
such a mistress of it as, with all her audacity, to have ventured on 
the changes herself. Johnson, we remember, said that Bolingbroke 
had hired a beggarly Scotchman for half-a-crown to publish his 
Philosophy. No Scotchman, we feel sure, but a beggarly one—one, 
that is, who was reduced to the condition of a beggar—could be 
got to meddle with Sir Walter’s Scotch. Such men; unhappily, 
are to be found among the hack writers in all nations, and the 
services of such a man may have been in the present case 
secured. 

In the third chapter we make the acquaintance of Rashleigh. 
Tom Davies—the Tom Davies who had a pretty wife— 
somewhere or other describes an author or an actor as one 
“ who lent a distinguished glare to tyrannic rage.” Such a glare 
does Miss Braddon lend to Rashleigh. He comes before the foot- 
lights with a dependent, to whom he says that Frank “ is a 
basilisk in my sight, and has been an insurmountable barrier to my 
dearest hopes.” Then, with a warning frown, he orders the man 
not to breathe a syllable to any human being of the business which 
the Government has entrusted to his direction, and bids him depart. 
Having the stage all to himself, he indulges in a soliloquy :— 
“ Oursed infatuation! Yet I repine not. Rejected by her I 
loved, scorned by him I would have served, they shall at least find 
the false friend and the renegade knows how to resent those 
insults.” We pass on to the scene at the Clachan of Aberfoil. A 
certain humorous turn is given to the English captain, who is 
made to say sarcastically, “ Mr. Bailie Jarvie” (the italics are part 
of the hash, and not ours). Dignity, moreover, is added to the 
scene. The corporal who was bidden to hang Dougal receives 
from Miss Braddon promotion to the rank of sergeant. “Now, 
Muse, let’s sing of mice,” at first wrote the author of the “ Sugar 
Cane.” Mice, we are told, was afterwards altered to rats, as more 
dignified. After the captain and his men had marched off, “ Rob 
Roy and Rashleigh emerged from their ambush at the back of the 
hut.” Surely no one but Mr. Vincent Crummles could have 
imagined such a scene. This ambush and this emerging is not, 
we undertake to say, of Miss Braddon’s devising. It bears all the 
marks of a hand long practised in turning good novels into ridi- 
culous dramas. 

We have neither patience nor time to follow this abridger and 
editor through all her silliness. We must pass to the last chapter. 
The curtain falls on the shores of Loch Lomond, with all the 
chief characters before the footlights. Helen Macgregor makes 
a speech of three lines, and Rob Roy makes one still more brief. 
Frank muses. “ What a wayward fate is mine! My father’s 
peace of mind is happily restored, but mine, with Diana, is lost 
for ever.” At this moment a dark figure emerged from the 
obscurity for an instant, only to withdraw into it again, Three 
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i er down two figures appeared ascending towards Frank. 
ry cri Diana Vernon and——’ ‘ Her 
father, interrupted Diana. ‘Do not involve yourself in my fate,’ 
said Sir Frederick; ‘ protect my child, but leave me to suffer. I 
am familiar with danger, and prepared to meet it.’ ‘ Meet it then 
here !’ exclaimed the low and resonant tones of a voice which was 
but too familiar to all three; and Rashleigh, springing out of 
the woodland shadows, stood before them a figure full of menace.” 
He was followed by a band of soldiers. The cry was heard of 
“Gregarach.” “In another moment Kob Roy rushed upon the 
scene, followed by his Highlanders.” Rashleigh is killed in five 
lines. Sir Frederick, turning to Francis, said, “ You, oung man, 
have proved yourself worthy of my child, and to you I give her.” 
A dozen more lines and the curtain falls. , 

Does Miss Braddon remember what was done with the mighty 
Efreet who was so vast that his head was in the clouds while his 
feet rested upon the ground, when once he had been so much 
abridged that he was got into a vessel of brass. He was given to 
a Jinn, and by him he was cast into the sea. Thes irit at length 
escaped from its brazen prison, and he indignantly kicked it back 
jnto the waves where it and he had so long lain; There it has 
lain in utter obscurity—a memorable lesson to all abridgers, 


FIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


FE would in any case be an ambitious and somewhat perilous 
enterprise to compress into one volume a history of the 
Charch of England from the apostolic age to our own, beginning 
with St. Paul's alleged visit to Britain—of which we shall have a 
word to say presently—and ending with a discussion of the 
assaults of the Liberation Society and the merits of Ritualism. 
But we have a further objection to Mr. Hore’s scheme of pre- 
senting English Churchmen with “an unbroken narrative of 
their Church from its commencement to the present day ”"—mean- 
ing thereby from the first century—for the simple reason that no 
such unbroken continuity of “their Church” exists. He 1s 
anxious to insist that the English Church was not “founded by 
the State at the Reformation”; and of course it is true—what- 
ever may be thought of the ecclesiastical changes then intro- 
duced, some of which he strongly. condemns himself—that the 
same historical body, with its prelates, clergy, and corporations, 
which existed when Henry VIII. came to the throne has con- 
tinued, with the brief episode of the Commonwealth, down to our 
own day. It is also true that “a Christian Church existed in 
this country of ours long before the Germans converted Britain 
into England.” But it is not true that the Anglo-Saxon Church 
founded by St. Augustine, from which the present English Church 
is lineally descended, is identical with the British Church which it 
superseded, though both may have been equally orthodoxand equally 
parts of the great Catholic community; that is quite another 
question. As Bishop Forbes expresses it, “ the founder of the exist- 
ing Church of England is Pope Gregory the Great.” If, therefore, 
Mr. Hore had proved, as he has not, the apostolic origin of the 
British Church, he would not thereby have proved “ its antiquity, 
and the succession of its bishops, and its identity with our Church 
of the present day,” which traces its descent not from the British 
but the Anglo-Saxon Church. And, indeed, he virtually admits 
this, when in his Appendix he gives “the succession of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury from the Apostles,” by first tracing them up 
to St. Augustine, and then giving a list of Popes from St. Peter to 
pregory I., though Augustine was consecrated not by Pope Gregory, 
but by Virgilius, Bishop of Arles. . There is evidently some confu- 
sion in his mind on this matter of the British Church, as appears 
from his making it a great point that “a Roman Catholic writer, 
not generally very favourable to the Anglican Church, readily 
admits” that Christianity was probably introduced into England 
during the Apostolic age. Charles Butler was a highly respect- 
able, but not very critical writer, and we suspect that on this 
point he was mistaken;, but his testimony is neither more nor 
ess valuable from the fact of his being a Itoman Catholic, for it 
matters nothing to the Roman controversy either way when or by 
whom the British Church was founded. Mr. Hore would have 
done wisely, we think, to omit his Part I. on the British Church, 
or at least to confine it toa single prefatory chapter, and he would 
certainly have done well to be more. cautious in his statements 
about its origin. It may or may not be true that the church of 
Glastonbury was the oldest Christian church in Britain, ur even in 
the whole world, but it shows an odd idea of the value of 
evidence to cite among the “abundant proofs ” of it the testimony 
of Fuller and Archbishop Usher, who lived sixteen centuries 

rwards. Nor is there a shadow of early authority for the 
conjecture that St. Paul preached either in Gaul or Britain, 
though there is some evidence of his having visited Spain. Mr. 

re tells us that “ there is good authority in the Fathers for 
believing that by Galatia, mentioned 2 Tim. iy. 10, Gaul is meant, 
and that St. Paul came to Gaul,” from whence he would easily 
pass over into Britain. The earliest ostensible authority for this 
Notion is that of Sophronius, in the middle of the seventh century, 
and even the statement quoted as his is not to be found in his 
extant writings. Alford dismisses this interpretation of Galatia 
4s purely conjectural. As for the hopelessly corrupt condition of 
the British Church, and its refusal to take any steps for converting 
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“ the hated Saxons,” Mr. Hore cites the testimony not only of Bede 
but of Gildas, one of these British Christians, and he might therefore 
have been somewhat less severe on Augustine for the very moderate 
demands he made upon them to join him in converting the 
heathen, and to adopt, not the “Roman” custom, as he words it, 
but the Catholic, in the observance of Easter and the administra- 
tion of baptism. There were several Roman usages from which 
the British differed, about which Augustine said nothing, but their 
difference about the time of Easter did not arise, as our author 
seems to imagine, from a preference for the Oriental method, but. 
simply from their having, through long isolation from the rest of 
Europe, lost the right computation which had been fixed three 
centuries before at the Council of Arles, where British bishops were 
present, and at the (Ecumenical Couneil of Nice, whose authority 
they fully acknowledged. 

Mr. Hore divides his narrative into seven parts, the first com- 
prising the British, the second the Angl on, the third the 
Anglo-Norman Church, between which and the Reformation Era 
he rather oddly inserts “ Part IV., the Anglo-Roman Church,” 
which is explained by the equally odd statement in the preface 
that “the course of the Church of Rome for more than three 
hundred years flowed in much the same channel as that of our 
own Church.” If by the Church of Rome he means the local 
Roman Church, the statement is unintelligible; if he means, as of 
course he does, the Western Church in connexion with Rome, the 
English, like every other national Church in Europe, did not 
“ flow in the same channel with it,” but formed a part of it down 
to the sixteenth century, And, as though he had not already 
more than enough matter for his very limited s Mr. Hore: 
has introduced into this “Anglo-Roman ” Part a_ bird’s- 
eye view of the growth of the Papacy for the first fifteen 
centuries. It is drawn fairly enough from the ordinary anti-papal 
point of view, but it was obviously impossible to to any 
purpose with so vast a theme in a chapter of thirty pages, 
and the author had much better have let it alone, as it forms 
no part of the proper subject of his volume, and there are 
a of excellent works about it easily accessible to his readers. 
Tis narrative improves both in accuracy and soundness of 
judgment as it comes further down, though the inevitable 

revity, not to say curtness of treatment, involved in the plan 
cannot but make it unsatisfactory reading for those who wish to 
gain a real grasp of any period of the history. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Hore has escaped the common error, exposed by 
Dean Hook, of classing the Ultramontane and persecuted Bishop 
Peacock among “ Reformers before the Reformation.” His 
estimate of the character of the leading persons concerned in the 
events of the Reformation is just, though he has not sufficient 
room to justify it. We give as a fair specimen of this, and of the 
general style—which is apt at times to be faulty—the characters 
of Gardiner and Cranmer: 

The character of Gardiner is much misunderstood, and in the minds of 
many people is associated with that of Bonner in the eruelties of this 
reign. No mistake could be greater. Gardiner probably was not averse to- 
the burning of a heretic (few people in those days were), least of ald 
Cranmer. Gardiner had manfully withstood the ultra-reforming spirit of 
the late reign, which Cranmer had so greatly encouraged. He had himself 
been persecuted ; but how did he behave when he was restored to power 2 
His bitterest enemy had becn the Duke of Northumberland; yet when the 
duke was a prisoner in the Tower, he visited him, and pleaded for his life.. 
No one could have opposed him more than did Peter Martyr; yet, when it 
was proposed that the Reformer should be called upon to answer for his 
conduct, Gardiner, at that time Lord Chancellor, not only exerted his infiu- 
ence in his favour, but supplied him with the means of departing from the: 
country. Cranmer, a comparatively unknown man, had been appointed 
over his head to the primacy; through Cranmer he had been committed to. 

rison under Edward VI.; yet to him on one occasion Cranmer owed his 
iberty, and to the last Gardiner did all in his power to save him. ! 
s 


No one will reproach Cranmer that he had not the of fortitude ; but 
not having that gift himself, he will always be b’a ned for want of feeling, 
and committing others to a cruel and untimely death. But truth compels. 
one to confess that in no sense is he entitled to the appellation of martyr. 
A martyr is one that dies willingly, rather than renounce his opinions. 
Cranmer both renounced his opiniona, and died unwillingly: he renounced 
his opinions more than once, and although it is unjust to reflect upon him 
that he might have done the same again to save his life, it is nothing to say: 
he recanted bis recantation when his life was forfeited, He only did what. 
others do when they are at the point of death, and all hope of pardon in this 
life is excluded, 


There seems to be no proof that the Second Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. either received the sanction of Convocation or ever 
came into general use; only three editions were printed, and these 
so badly that further publication was stopped by an order of 
Council September 27,1552. Neither is it clear that the forty- 
two Articles received any sanction of Convocation; they were 
only circulated by Order of Council two months before the King’s 
death. If the following account of the state of things in the ear 

of Elizabeth's reign is substantially correct, as we believe t 
1s, it seems only natural to suppose that the famous “ Advertise- 
ments,” of which we have heard so much of late, were intended, 
as the author says, rather to prescribe the minimum than the 
maximum of allowable ritual ; he adds that i ho only episcopal 
authority, and there is no evidence to show that the Sune even 
saw them :— 

Int complained to the queen of the 
which ths of the Church ware celebrated. 
in the chancel, some in the body of the church, some in a seat made in the 
church, some in the pulpit facing the people, some in surplices, some with- 
out. In some churches the holy table was in the body of the chancel, in” 
some in the middle of the church, in some altar-wise near the wall ; some- 
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times with a carpet on it, and sometimes without any covering. Some 
celebrated the Holy Communion in surplice and cope, some with only sur- 
plice, some with neither; some with a chalice, others with a common cup ; 
some with leavened, others with common bread; some received kneeling, 
others standing or sitting ; some baptized in a font, making the sign of the 
cross; some in a basin without the sign; some celebrated baptism in a 
surplice, others without ; some went about in a square cap, others a round ; 
some in scholar’s clothes, and some without. 


It is “a far cry ” from Queen Elizabeth's reign to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but external religion, in spite of the Laudian 
revival, had then sunk to so low an ebb that Bishop Butler was 
actually charged with Popery, and even reported to have joined 
the Church of Rome, because he put up a cross in his private 
chapel, while “in 1777 Archbishop Cornwallis, of Canterbury, was 
met with ‘ No Popery’ cries, because, aided by Bishop Porteus— 
then of Chester, and afterwards of London—he had advocated an 
observance of Good Friday, which at that time had become obso- 
lete.” It was openly said that his “arrogance” in causing the 
shops to be shut on that day would soon be followed by “the 
elevation of the Host and Crucifix to prostrate crowds in dirty 
streets.” And unfortunately this laxity in outward observance 
had not been compensated by any increased energy in the spiritual 
action of the Church, but the reverse. Accordingly, by the 
end of the eighteenth century what religious life survived in the 
aation was rapidly drifting in the direction of Dissent :— 

At the beginning of the present century, dissent had been increasing with 
rapid strides, Sherlock states that at the end of the seventeenth century 
dissenters were only in proportion of one to twenty, at the death of 
George I. they were one to twenty-five, Churchmen. In 1736 there were 
only six meeting-houses in North Wales, and thirty-five in the whole prin- 
«ipality, whilst there were 850 churches. Then came the movements under 

esley and Whitfield, which, drifting away gradually from the Church, 
reanimated the languishing my) seme be the country, in which they 
were powerfully aided by the influence of Lady Huntingdon, whose nume- 
gous chaplains seceded and formed Independent and Baptist congregations. 
Cleaver, Bishop of Chester, in his charge of 1790, complains of those “ who 
sought the Orders of our Church with a view to set at defiance her ordi- 
mances, to depreciate her Ministry, and to seduce her members into their 
anhallowed conventicles, under the arrogant and false pretensions of being 
themselves exclusively Gospel preachers.” 

The Evangelical movement greatly increased the number of dissenters: 
Evangelical clergy frequently either became dissenters themselves, or more 
frequently led their hearers to become so: no fewer than thirteen young 
amen, converted by Venn, entered the ministry, chiefly as Independents ; 
Rowland Hill had his meeting-house in London, and only after great diffi- 
culty, and being refused by six bishops, obtained deacon’s orders ; whilst 
John Newton, at Olney, with a population of 2,500, succeeded in emptying 
his church, and filling the parish with dissenters and Antinomians, 
‘Through such means, when, by reason of the rapid growth of our manu- 
factories, dense populations were swarming from villages into towns, and 
thad neither churches to attend, nor clergy to look after them; when the 
Church had fallen asleep, dissent assumed vitality ; the meeting-houses in 
‘Wales increased from thirty-five to one thousand; so that at the beginning 
of the present century, Noncunformity had grown from one twenty-fifth to 
at least one-fourth of the population ; when George IV. became king, dis- 
sent, and not the Church, was‘in possession of the large towns; by the time 
that William IV. succeeded him, dissent had become a power in the State. 


In the present day Mr. Hore computes that either Nonconformists 
of all kinds are in a minority varying from 22 to 28 per cent. or 
that a large proportion of Protestant Dissenters prefer to be married 
and buried with the rites of the Established Church. He holds, 
however, “that there is a vitation of Dissenters towards the 
Church,” and proceeds to dilate on “‘ the peculiar advantages ” of 
the English Church, not only for conciliating Nonconformists, but 
promoting the reunion of Christendom generally. Many of our 
weaders probably are familiar with the well-known passage of 
De Maistre—not Ze Maistre, as our author calls him—on this 
‘subject. But as De Maistre was not only “one of the straitest 
sect of Ultramontane opinions,” but was the recognized leader of 
the great Ultramontane reaction of the earlier part of this 
century, which gives additional force to his certainly remarkable 
testimony, it may be worth while to put his words on record 
here (we have taken the liberty of correcting the numerous mis- 
prints) :— 

Si jamais les Chrétiens se rapprochent, comme tout les y invite, il semble 
«que la motion doit partir de l’Eglise d’Angleterre. Le Presbytérianisme 
fut une ceuvre Frangaise, et par conséquent une ceuvre exagérée. Nous 
somme trop éloignés des sectateurs d’un culte trop peu substantiel ; il n’y a 
pas moyen de nous entendre, mais l’Eglise Anglicaine, qui nous touche d’une 
main, touche de l’autre ceux que nous ne pouvons toucher ; et quoique 
sous un certain point de vue, elle soit en butte aux coups des deux parties, 
res qu'elle présente le spectacle un peu ridicule d’un révolté qui préche 
Vobeissance, cependant elle est trés-précieuse sous d'autres aspects, et peut 
*6tre considérée comme un de ces intermédes chimiques, capables de rap- 
procher des éléments inassociables de leur nature. 


It may be well in conclusion to point out a few specimens of 
the many blunders scattered over the volume, which are not 

rhaps to be wondered at in a work embracing so wide a period, 

ut which the author would do well to correct if it should reach 

.@ second edition, We are told in one place that “ King Alfred 
patronized John Scotus Erigena, the opponent of Transubstan- 
tiation,” and the following footnote is appended :— 

In the time of Erigena, a French monk named Paschase Radbert first 
—— the doctrine of Transubstantiation as it is now taught by the Church 
of Rome. Erigena strongly opposed this novel doctrine; and in conse- 
equence Nicholas I. wrote to Charles the Bald, at whose court he resided, to 
banish him from France; this induced him to come to England. 

The statement that Paschasius Radbert—who, as Neander says, 
merely advocated “that view which had commonly prevailed 
from the time of Gregory the Great”—first taught Transub- 
stantiation is sufficiently inaccurate, but the assertions about 
Enigena are worse than inaccurate. That a writer who, according to 


Milman, became a pantheist, while others excuse him as halting on 
the verge of pantheism, was opposed to the ordinary teaching of 
the Church on the Eucharist, as on many other subjects, is more 
than probable; but that he wrote a tract in reply to Paschasius 
Radbert is a later conjecture based, as Lauf has shown in his 
Studien und Kritiken, on a confusion between his works and those 
of Ratramnus, the leading opponent of Paschasius. It follows of 
course that the notion of his being banished from France on thig 
ground is a conjecture based on a conjecture, and a perfectly worth- 
less one, while the story of bis taking refuge at Alfred’s “ newly 
founded University of Oxford” rests on a mere vague rumour, pro- 
bably based on a confusion of his name with that of John the Saxon, 
The next mistake we shall notice is less important, but more in- 
excusably careless, We are told in one page that Archbishop 
Theobald “ admitted Becket to deacon’s orders,” and that “as a 
deacon ” he had various pieces of preferment given him, ending 

with the archdeaconry of Canterbury; in the next page we are 
told that he was “ only in minor orders” when appointed to the 

rimacy. The two statements are incompatible, and both are 
incorrect. Becket was ordained deacon on his appointment to 

the archdeaconry of Canterbury—therefore of course before he was 
elected Archbishop—but he had held his various other preferments 

when only in minor orders. When Mr. Hore tells us that “ the 

cost of Wyclitfe’s Bible in 1429 was 2/. 16s. 8d., when money was 

about the tenth of tts present value,” we presume he means 

about ten times its present value. To say that the persecutions 

and punishments of Roman Catholics under Elizabeth were not 

political but religious because the victims were “traitors,” is only 

true in the same sense, and hardly to the same extent, as may be 

said of the punishment of heretics under Mary, for which the 

author offers no such excuse. The practice of the Roman Catholic 

religion was made a capital offence under Elizabeth, and many 

were put to death for this alone who were not disaffected to the 

Government; on the other hand, many of those executed under 
Mary were notoriously “traitors.” It is equally incorrect to say 
that Campion the Jesuit openly advocated the cause of Philip, 
King of Spain, and was executed for this, The precise point 
which led to Campion’s condemnation, as we showed some years 
ago in reviewing Mr, Simpson’s Life of him, was his refusal 
formally to abjure the deposing power, though there is reason to 
believe he did not himself hold it, and he always professed 

himself a loyal subject of the Queen, and certainly did not “ advo- 
cate the cause of Philip” openly or otherwise. Mr. Hore does 
not steer clear of mistakes—the stranger because they are so ob- 
vious—when he comes down to our own day. Thus he tells us, in 
connexion with the conversions of 1845, that “on November 1, Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Oakley were received into the Roman Catholic 
Church in the chapel of Oscott, by Dr. Wiseman.” He might 

have learnt from the Apoloyia, which is quoted in the very 
same page, that Mr. Newman was received, not at Oscott but 
at Littlemore, not on November 1, but October 8, and not by 
Dr. Wiseman but by Father Dominic. Mr. Oakley’s reception 
closely followed, and that did take place at Oscott. There 
is an unpleasant pertness about a sentence in the following 
page as applied to men twice his own age, and of more than 
twice his own ability:—“ Newman set up his own ideal of a 
Church; so he wandered about> from faith to faith [which, 
moreover, is not true] till he found a home, and let us hope rest, 
in Rome, as his younger brother did in Rationalism.” In refer- 
ence to the Bonn Conference of 1875 it is rather amusing to 
learn that the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos “is generally 
believed to have been chiefly instrumental in the agreement 
arrived at between the Easterns and Westerns,” not meaning— 
what would have been true enough—those present at the 
Conference, but the Eastern and Western Churches. For 
the next sentence begins:— On August 14, these two branches 
of the Church arrived at an agreement to the following 
effect.” Considering that Dr. Déllinger, who presided, was 
careful to explain that those who attended the Conference came 
in their individual capacity, and not as in any way delegates 
of their respective Churches—as Dr. Liddon says in his preface to 
the Report, “had no idea of representing any one but themselves ” 
—and that the “ agreement” between the Churches is still unfor- 
tunately a matter of hope rather than of history, this statement is 
at least premature. In spite of defects, partly remediable, partly 
incidental to its method, the volume may prove serviceable as a 
handbook for reference, though it can never be a substitute for the 
study of more complete works, such as the excellent History of 
the Church of England by Canon Dixon now in course of publica- 
tion. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE HORSE.* 


are proverbially opinionative on the subject of 
horses, and they are much given to putting their opinions 
into print. Fortunately, books on horses are generally short, but 
enough of them have been a to fill a large library, A 
celebrated author once said that no people read so few books as 


* The Horse: ashe Was,as he Is,and as he Ought to Be. By James Irvine 
Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 
London: Allen & Co. 1881. 

The Horse, and How to Manage Him: an indispensable Guide to 
Breeding, Rearing, Training, Grooming, Harness, and ail other topics con- 
nected with the occupants of the Stable. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 
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those who write books. Be this as it may, it is probable that 
among the rarest readers of books on horses are those who know 
er care much about horses. Handbooks on horses are objects at 
which a reviewer—to use a horsey expression—is apt to shy. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and even a nervous 
critic may be induced to approach a neat little book on horses con- 
taining good paper, excellent print, very fair illustrations, and the 
widest of margins, It would almost seem as if the ample margin 
of The Horse, by Mr. Lupton, were intended to tempt the reader 
to put down his own opinions beside those of the author, and it is 
probable that a la number of amateur critics will give way to this 
temptation. This little work does not profess to be a compendium of 
equine knowledge. It is written with one simple object, which 
is to prove that of late years the English nation has failed to 
supply the demand for good horses, and to express the opinion of 
the author that the cause of the insufficiency of the supply is the 
deterioration of the breed of horses in this pacsnwe? i Some of the 
misses laid down in the book are undoubtedly true, but the 
authors manner of reasoning from them appears to us rather 
illogical. He tells us that “we can produce the best horses in 
the world,” that “our home-bred utility horses are superior to 
those of the Continent,” and that “at the present moment we 
the best breed of horses in the world, whether they be 
thoroughbreds, nags, or cart-horses”; and yet he complains of 
the degeneracy of our horses in the following curious sentence :— 


Is it not a national disgrace that England of the past, which supplied 
Europe with her best horses, should now be dependent upon Continental 


countries for her useful supplies ? 
He finds fault again with English breeders for in-breeding, and 
tells us that we have now arrived “ at a period similar to that of 
1870,” “ when in and in breeding was impressing its degeneracy 
upon our equine stock,” but that “fortunately a remedy exists, by 
resorting to a fresh cross of good blood.” Yet he mbles 
because Englishmen have to purchase horses from abroad, which 
is the only possible remedy for the evil. The kind of horse which 
is most wanting in England is, according to the author, “ the 

eral utility horse.” We have already quoted a | re gs in 
which it is admitted that “our home-bred utility horses are 
superior to those of the Continent.” What, therefore, can it be 
that the writer desires? Moreover, let us = what descrip- 
tion of beast the general utility horse may be. Is he a horse 
that will win a steeplechase when required, hunt when called 
upon 80 to do, draw a tradesman’s van about on week-days, and take 
his owner's wife down to Richmond on a Sunday? We have 
certainly not yet succeeded in breeding a horse that will do all 
these things, and some time is likely to elapse before we can do so; 
but it seems to us that horses are bred in England suitable to 
every description of work. Most horse-owners know what sort of 
an animal is the horse that is advertised as “ in single and 
double harness, a clever hunter, an excellent brougham horse, a 
first rate lady’s horse, docile with children, accustomed to be 
driven as leader in a team, &c. &c.” It means a brute that is bad 
or indifferent in every one of these capacities, and we must con- 
fess that we should iook with grave suspicion upon any animal 
that was offered to us asa general utility horse. If, by general 
utility horses, the author means active half-bred horses, we 
cannot agree with him in thinking that there are fewer 
ef them toicbe had in this country now than formerly. In 
support of our opinion we may observe that a few years ago 
the Government determined to send a number of half-bred sires to 
India every year in order to improve the native breeds, and that 
excellent horses of the kind were (and still are) readily found. 
There was considerable variety of form among them, but the 
greater bulk might be divided into two classes—one much re- 
sembling carriage horses, probably bred by thoroughbred horses 
from heavy mares, the other consisting of strong, short-legged, 
high crested cobs, about fifteen hands high, with plenty of bone 
and fine knee action. Many of these hali-bred sires were mar- 
vellous trotters; and yet from this book about the horse one 
would imagine that there are few good trotting sires to be found 
in England. It is true that in many — of England there are 
no good trotting stud horses; but in Norfolk, where this kind of 
horse is specially cultivated, there are at least enough to keep 
up the breed, besides supplying a considerable number for 
exportation. 

Mr. Lupton regards the racecourse as the great cause of the 
supposed deterioration of our horses. To the objections which 
may be against racing we are fully alive; but, although it 
is likely that certain modifications and alterations in the present 
system of racing might tend to the improvement of our breed 
of horses, we are by no means disposed to admit hastily that 
zacing has injuriously affected English horses. Racehorses are 
bred for a special purpose, and no breeders of other horses are 
obliged to make use of thoroughbreds unless they please. The 
fact is that general breeders put their half-bred mares to 
thoroughbred sires simply because they find that it answers 
their purpose to do so. It is possible that what Mr. Lupton terms 
“the excessive creation of thoroughbreds,” engendered by the race- 
course, may cause a number of bad racehorses to be thrown on 
the market ; but horses which are too slow for racing often make 
ges hacks or hunters, while even the dregs of the racing stable 

te their uses in hansum-cabs, light errand carts, or riding schools. 
We believe that there arc at least as many good horses of all 
kiuds in England now as there ever were; but it is certain that 
(ae number of people wanting good horses in this country has 


been more than quadrupled during the last hundred years, and we 
freely admit that the supply has not increased proportionately 
with the demand. Nevertheless, there is no great difficulty in 
ree my, a good horse of any stamp or description in Great 

ritain if a man is prepared to pay for it; but this is an all-im- 
portant condition of the transaction. 

As regards the complaint “that England of the past should 

now be dependent on Continental countries for her useful sup- 

lies” of horses ; without pausing to quibble about such trifles as 
iterary inaccuracies, we will suppose a case which would be 
exactly parallel to our country’s “ national disgrace ” in the matter 
of horses. The Hospice on the Great St. Bernard has been famous, 
for about a thousand years, for its breed of dogs, but if all the 
farmers in Switzerland were to take it into their heads to buy St. 
Bernard dogs, the Hospice could not possibly supply them. In 
order to ose them, the Swiss farmers would have to apply to 
le who have dogs of the breed in France, Germany, and Eng- 
and ; but this would not imply that there had been any decline in 
the kennel at the Hospice. An hour’s walk through the West End 
of London during the season ought to convince any one of the 
immense number of people who keep at least a pair of carri 
horses in these days. Great quantities of these horses are bred in 
England, but when a jobmaster or dealer wants a — man 
horses of this kind suddenly, he may not be able to find enoug 
at once in the British market. He has to go to Germany or 
Canada, and purchase horses from farmers who have our breed in 
those countries. We have picked out many useful and good-looking 
carriage horses from lots imported from Canada, and we have 
found nice hacks and carriage horses in Austria; but if we wanted 
to purchase a pair of the very best and smartest of carriage horses, 
or the finest weight-carrying hunters, we should certainly look 
for them in Great Britain, rather than in any other country. If, 
on the other hand, we wanted to buy a large number of one special 
stamp of horse, we should probably get them most quickly by pur- 
chasing as many as we could find at hand in this country, and 
sending agents to make up the number from Canada or Germany. 
Not only is it sometimes necessary to buy horses abroad, but an 
idea has been started that it might even pay Englishmen to breed 
their horses abroad. A large breeding stud of thoroughbreds has 
very lately been shipped off for New Mexico, where it is believed 
that the climate, the herbage, and the general conditions of the 
country are exceptionally favourable for the breeding of horses, 

The chief value, in our opinion, of Mr. Lupton’s book consists in 

its historical description of the English horse, The history of our 
horses had certainly been told too often already, but it had gene- 
rally been told badly, and here it is told well. The followii 
paragraph may be worth quoting as a specimen of the histori 
portion of this book :— 


Chargers of great size were imported by the Anglo-Normans, Planta- 
genets, and Tudors, from Flanders aud Lombardy, and Chaucer thus sings 
the praises of this equine type: 

For it so high was and so broad and long, 
So well proportioned for to be so strong, 
Right as it were a steed of Lombardy. 


Before the great horse the race of ponies gradually receded; the small 
animals were mated with imported weight-carriers, and thus the standard 
of height was raised from eleven to fourteen if not fifteen hands, for we find 
that during the reign of Henry VIII. a law was passed which enacted that 
no stallion less than fifteen hands and no mare less than thirteen hands 
should run wild in the country. A colt two years old and under eleven 
hands and a half bigh was not permitted to run on any moor, forest, or 
common where mares were pastured, and at Michaelmastide the neigh- 
bouring magistrates were ordered to drive all forests and commons and not 
only to destroy such stallions but also “ all unlikely tits, whether mares or 
foals.” It was further ordered that all prelates and nobles, and all those 
whose wives wore velvet bonnets, should ee: and ride upon stallions not 
less than fifteen hands high, and in Edward VI.’s reign a law was passed 

rohibiting the importation of stallions below fourteen hands and mares 
thirteen hands high. 


The Horse, and How to Manage Him is one of the shilling hand- 
books with which railway bookstalls are now flooded. It is 
described on the title-page as “an indispensable guide to breed- 
ing, rearing, training, grooming, harness, and ail other topics 
connected with the occupants of the stable.” It is full of pic- 
tures; it has an index; it contains prescriptions for all kinds 
of equine diseases, and it tells how to build a stable. It not 
only professes to give information about English, European, 
American, and Indian horses, but also about Chinese, Iceland, 
Circassian, and Dongola horses. There is a great deal in the 
book that is very true, but it treats of too many subjects to 
give sufficient information on any of them. Some of the illustra- 
tions are very bad. The picture of the “ English hunter” repre- 
sents a camel-like brute that would not be worth twenty pounds, 
There is a diagram which professes to show the “ right and wrong 

ositions of a horse’s fore-legs,” but the position is wrong in 

th of the examples given. In a shilling manual, treating of 
many subjects, it is of the highest importance to be concise; but 
in the little work under notice the author constantly goes out of 
his way to be diffuse, and the book contains many passages of the 
following type :— 

The wild horses of the Ukraine are known to be descendants of animals 
that were originally subject to the dominion of man, the same as those 
found in various parts of the South American continent, which are supposed 
to have sprung from the stock first imported by the Spanish invaders ; and 
the origin of the wild horse in Tartary has been assigned to the period of 
the siege of Azoph in 1657, when a number of horses were turned loose from 
want of forage. Of this tact Byron has made use in his story of Mazeppa, 
a stirring narration, assumably told by the flickering flame of the bivouac- 
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fire, and one that will always hold a foremost place amongst those inci- 
dents of fictitious story whieh enchain the imagination, and arrest the 
attention, by their vivid picturesqueness and truthful semblance. 
Whatever the merits of this book may be, we cannot endorse its 
pretensions to be indispensable. 


“BROOK’S FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN.* 


hyn isa pleasantly written book, which children are likely to 

read. the author knows how to teach; it is therefore the 
more pity that she does not always know what to teach. We open 
her book, and find it beginning in the old unscientific way :—‘ The 
country which we now <a Potane ‘was not always called so.” 
“ When it is first mentioned, . . . it is called Gallia, or Gaul.” “If 
you look at the mep you will see that France is a country about 
three times as big as England,” and then follows an account of its 
boundaries—that is to say, its present boundaries—as if France 
had existed in its present extent from all eternity. No doubt 
these statements are geographically true—that portion of the earth’s 
surface which is now called France wes once comprised in a 
larger territory which was called Gaul; but politically and 
historically they are utterly misleading. No one who has been 
taught to ~— French. /mistory in this way will ever grasp 
the fact that France, politically speaking, is a State which has 
gradually grown up round city of Paris, until at last 
it has absorbed the greater part of the ancient Gaul. Later on, 
and as it were incidentally, the author does explain these things ; 
but no after explanation is likely to do away with the erroneous 
impression given at the outset. Miss Youge’s little school History 
of France would have shown Mrs, or Miss Brook, had she consulted 
it, a more scientific way of approaching the subject. Or, indeed, 
the map which faces her own first page—a map of German execu- 
tion, and therefore, we need hardly say, beautifully done—might 
have suggested some ideas to her. ‘‘If you look at the map,” she 
says, “ you will see,” amongst other things, “some way to the 
east of the eastern boundary . .. a river called the Rhine.” 
Naturally the reader’s eye turns to the map at hand, and there he 
will see the “‘ Rhenus,” not some way to the east of the boundary, 
but forming the boundary itself. Also on the east, she says, you 
will find “ the Alps, Germany, and Belgium.” One looks at the 
map, and finds no separate Belgium, only “ Belgica” as a district 
within Gallia. All this will probably puzzle the reader, if he 
happen to be an intelligent child. The fact is, that when the 
author talks of “ the map,” she means, not her own map of Gallia, 
but the modern map of France, which for historical purposes is 
useless, Exception on the score of accuracy may also be taken to 
the statement that “many of the rulers of France have wished 
and done their best to conquer the countries between France and 
the Rhine, but in this they have never succeeded.” What she 
means is that the conquest has not been permanent; for at p. 428 
she herself mentions the cession of the Rhine provinces at the 
Peace of Luneyville. 

The maps are a strong point in the book. There are nine of 
them, ranging from B.C. 51 to A.D. 1811, the last being the least 
satisfactory, as Great Britain and the French Empire have been 
tinted with shades of pink which, if they are not absolutely iden- 
tical, require the eye of a milliner to distinguish each from the 
other. At the first glance, the impression conveyed is that Great 
Britain forms an outlying portion of the Napoleonic Empire—an 
idea which certainly should not be suggested to English children. 
It would also have been well to give one more map to show the 
limits within which France was reduced after the fall of Napoleon. 
But maps, however good, are of little use to learners unless the 
text is adapted to them, or they to the text. Our author dul 
mentions the acquisition of the “ Three Bishoprics ”—Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun—by Henry II. (1552); so far so good. But pre- 
sently we come upon a map dated “1589-1610,” in which Toul 
does not appear at all, and Verdun and Metz are distinctly outside 
the French frontier. The explanation is only this, that Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun were not formally ceded by the Empire till 
1648—a fact which we do not find mentioned in the text—and 
that the German feelings of the mapmaker have not permitted him 
to recognize their practical annexation by France nearly a century 
earlier; but how is the pupil to guess this? Two lines in the text 
would have made the matter clear. Then there is an elaborate 
map showing, amongst other things, the ‘‘ Dominions of the King 
of England after the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360”; yet neither 
the name nor the date of the treaty appears in the text. Whether 
little children can really be made to understand maps may be 
doubted ; but, if they are to have any chance of doing so, the maps 
and the reading should be illustrative of each other. 

“Want of precision, and deficient comprehension of historical 
geceraphy, are in short the great faults of the book. Disciples of 

r. Freeman will shudder at finding Aquitaine, in the time of 
Louis the Pious, described as “ a province in the south of France.” 
Similarly, the fact that in the division of 817 one of the sons of 
Louis had Aquitaine assigned as his portion is en by sayin 
that he “‘ was to have asmall part of France.” If the writer h 
consulted her own maps she would have seen that the ancient 
Aquitaine, even in its more restricted sense of the land between 
the Loire and the Garonne, and not in the wide sense in which it 
includes the Spanish March, was not a very “ small part.” From 


time to time, however, she strives after more accurate nomenclat 

as when, at p. 47, after speaking of the period of the Treaty of 
Verdun in 843, she says, “ From this time we may begin to use 
the word France, which has been the name of the country sineg 
the time of King Charles”; just as if she herself had not been 
perpetually talking of “ France” before. At p. 49 we are told 
that “France was divided into many provinces”; at p, 52 
that “among the other provinces or divisions of the coun 
was one named France, which was gradually giving its name to 
the whole.” Here again the statements are all true after a fashion; 
but the way in which the writer uses the word France, first in 
one sense, then in another, is hopelessly confusing. Clearness and 
precision in the use of the terms Gaul, Francia, and France are 
the first requisites in explaining the history of the growth of the 
modern State of France. From Hugh Capet’s time onwards the 
book becomes much better, though no mention is made of the 
annexation of Lyons by Philip the Fair. 

On the subject of the Roman Empire the author is not strong, 

She starts with what seems to be a confusion between Constantine 
and Theodosius, saying that “the first Christian emperor” “ left 
two sons, one of whom ruled in Rome, and the other in Constanti- 
nople.” In truth, Constantine left three sons, among whom his 
dominions were for a short time divided. The writer is probably 
thinking of the more lasting dual division of the Empire between 
the two sons of Theodosius in 395. Moreover she seems unaware 
that the Empire had already been divided before the time of 
Constantine, and that he re-unitedit. Then she says that “ since 
the barbarians had taken Rome, there had been no Emperor 
of the West.” As she gives no date, most people will under- 
stand this to refer to the famous taking of Rome by Alaric in 
410, and will be puzzled to reconcile it with the fact that the 
succession of Emperors of the West went on till 476. Next 
she talks of “ Charlemagne ” becoming ‘ Emperor of France, of 
Germany, and of Italy ”—a description which shows that she is not 
under the fear either of Mr. Freeman or of Mr. Bryce. Worst of 
all is her attempt to explain the War of the Austrian Succession, 
where she describes how various princes “ turned against Maria 
Theresa and said, whoever had the Empire, it should not be 
she.” The question was whether Maria Theresa should have 
the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria, which are not 
the same thing as the Empire, though it is common enough for 
people to confound the two, The writer moreover appears to 
think that Maria Theresa’s husband was made Emperor at the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, whereas he had been elected in 
1745. 
Despite its faults, the book has merit as a narrative; the 
stories are well told; the author knows what children will like 
to hear, and how to win their attention; and she has real powers 
of explanation, as is shown by her account of. the rise and 
formation of the States-General. Another good point is that she 
does not dwell exclusively upon the doings of kings and nobles, 
but gives her pupils some idea of the condition of the mass of the 
people. She is moreover fair and tolerant and writes in a 
pleasant, appreciative manner, never allowing herself to become 
violent on one side or the other. It may perhaps be objected that 
she does not bring out how great a blessing to the country the Revo- . 
lution, notwithstanding its horrors, follies, and evils, really was; 
but it is almost inevitable that its worst side should alone be 
visible in a narrative of this kind. The account of Bonaparte 
shows at first a little leaning to a belief in “Saviours of 
Society ”:— 

Just such a man as had been wanted now appeared, and though he after- 
wards showed qualities which brou .ht much trouble upon himself and his 
country, there is no doubt that at this time he did for France what no 
one else could have done so well, and helped the country out of the great 
difficulties into which its violence had brought it. 


But the final summing up of Napoleon’s character is a just one, 
though it is conveyed in a style which, meaning to be childish, has 
sunk into feebleness :— 

Few men have had so remarkable a life. He was not a good man, but 
it is impossible to say that he was not a great one. He was one of the 
best soldiers that have ever been known, and had so good an understand- 
ing, that he seemed able to do everything well. But he was selfish, cruel, 
and ambitious, and carried away by the idea of his own greatness, 
these faults led him to throw away the great opportunity he had of being 
of use to his country, and leaving a glorious name behind him. 


The author concludes with a prettily worded “ Farewell ” to all 
readers “ who have managed tu come so far as the journey’s end 
with me.” Although she has much to learn before she can be con- 
sidered competent to act as a guide, we must concede that she 
shows herself an agreeable fellow-traveller. 


A MAN OF THE DAY,* 


hee co-operative method as applied to literature may at times 
prove to be felicitous in its results. But the experiment is 
hazardous, and the plea of dire necessity which will serve as a 
sufficient excuse for the framers of a Queen’s Speech can hardly be 
urged in arrest of judgment by the writers of a joint-stock novel. 
The “authors of David Armstrong” are fortunately both anony- 
mous as to their personality and indefinite as to their number; 
and we trust, therefore, that no individual sensitiveness may be 


* French History for English Children. By Sarah Brook. With 
Coloured Maps. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


* A Manof the Day. By the Authors of “ David Armstrong.” 3 vols. 
London: R. Bentley & Son. 188r. ? 
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hurt by the suggestion which we feel bound to offer, that the — 


member or members of the partnership in whom the faculty of 
writing @ novel is, to say the least, dormant, should retire from 
any active share in the business, and léave it to be managed by 
the partners or partner in whom some of the requisite qualifica- 
tions may be found. For while their joint production in 4 Man 
of the Day is sufficiently unfortunate on the whole, it is not by 
any means @ failure altogether. The story was worth publishing, 
all things considered ; and its authors have contrived with some 
ingenuity to force a definite verdict on the ons from the pen of 
their critics. Almost at the close of the third volume the hero 
js moved to follow the old Ephesian precedent, and to burn his 
own priceless book :— 

Slowly he rose, and taking them, one after another, from the table, he 
threw the pages of his new work into the fire, and held them there until 
they were all consumed. Months of toilsome thought, months of patient 
work, all gone in less than a quarter of an hour! 

But though the book was burnt after a calm and balanced 
judgment by the author of its being, the baby, under exactly 
‘similar circumstances twent earlier, was not burnt. In 
the baby’s case, indeed, the judgment exercised was only that of 
the author of its being in the second degree, and not that of its 
immediate parent. ‘Accidents would happen; children had 
fallen into the fire and been burned to death before any assistance 
could be given ; a sudden start would do it—or, perhaps, even if 
he just let it alone—and then——” But Adam Grey did not 

t his grandson into the fire, while Alick Lisle did put 
his literary offspring between the bars; and of the two. deci- 
sions we are compelled to ask which, in the candid opinion of 
a reviewer, was the more to have been desired for the pages 
of A Man of the Day? On the one hand, its loss would 
not have been so terrible a blow to literature as was the act of 
Alick Lisle’s self-sacrifice; for “he knew that with the work 
once published he would in all probability stand in the front 
rank of writers, shoulder by shoulder with the foremost thinkers 
of the nation”; but, on the other hand, the three volumes had very 
much in common with the baby—they were almost harmless, and 
“mamma” thought a great deal of them; they deserved to om 
their innocent lives, and although to read them straight throug’ 
was not a very lively occupation, still, there were drearier ways of 
spending a rainy day. 

The story has a certain unity of design, but resembling that of a 
semi-detached house, or, more strictly, of a pair of such residences, 
with their party wall in common. Two ideas or motives may be traced 
throughout, and it is possible that each of them is the property of 
a separate author. Of the two, one is reasonable in itself, and is 
reasonably well worked out; but this cannot be said of the 
other, and we do not know that its owner has materially im- 
proved upon Adam Grey’s device for getting out of the general 
confusion by burning the baby. In this division of the work we 
are unable to find either any constructive merit to compensate for 
its ethical shortcomings, or any moral excellence to atone for its 
artistic faults. It is no discredit to a novelist that he or she fails 
to reach the level of George Eliot; but a bad copy, with varia- 
tions, of Hetty Sorrel, is not a mers object to look upon, and 
Esther Grey's relations with Percy Scott present nothing but 
the most ordinary conditions of folly and vice in combination. 
Upon what principle it is to be supposed that everything came 
out right at last by virtue of a dream in England and an 
assegai in South Africa, preceded by a few fine words about a 
girl as “My wife in the sight of God,” who was confessedly 
nobody’s wife in the sight of man, we cannot even conjecture; 
and the whole of this disagreeable episode spoils 4 Man of the 
Day for a purpose which the book might otherwise have served 
well enough—the aimless and harmless reading of the holidays and 
the seaside. In the construction of the episode as a work of art, 
it appears uncertain whether the author did not know his or her 
own mind, or whether the interest of the reader was intended to 
be kept up by a succession of false scents. There is a cigar- 
case, secretly picked up and Dervis by the mole-catcher, but 
nothing comes of it; vows of vengeance, promises of protection, 
again uttered and repeated by the mole-catcher, are just as result- 
less ; the baby, some time before he became the subject of his grand- 
father’s pleasant meditation, has been apparently drowned in a 
mill-pond, only that the mole-catcher opportunely dives after 
him ; and, finally, the mole-catcher himself, who combines hidden 
depths of character with an inborn taste for poaching, fails entirely 
to develop into a moral and intellectual hero, and is left “ carry- 
ing the baby about untiringly” on his back. In the ordinary life 
of an English agricultural district, Esther would probably find 
herself, some ten years after the end of the third volume, putting 
+ Aro this humble admirer as her only chance of a home; but 

author takes care not to say so. 

The experienced reader of novels will infer, from the mention 
of Dick Hepple’s poaching proclivities, that the authors of 4 
Man of the Day are unable to withstand the attractions of the 
criminal law, and he will anticipate the usual consequences. Is it 
too much to ask of publishers that they will, in every case where 
4writer does not make affidavit that his story contains neither 
lawsuit, trial, nor last will and testament, submit the sheets to 
& member of the junior Bar, at the author's expense? Dick 
Hepple has been ound by the keepers on a public footpath, 
or near it, with snares in his possession, in beaalh daylight. He 
“hits out,” but is at once overpowered und captured. The case 
oes to Quarter Sessions in due course; and “ public feeling ran 
high against the prisoner in the upper and middle classes; in the 


lower there was pretty generally a sneaking sympathy roused in 

his behalf.” Lift in Northumberland Bh a 

little dull at the time, one would think; but that may pass. 

Alick Lisle “ was served with a summons to appear as a witness 

for the prosecution”; and, when the trial came on, the head» 
keeper and the watcher were “ closely questioned by the prisoner’s 

solicitor.” After this, Alick was called, and “tried to give his 

evidence in as clear and concise a way as possible, on Dick's be- 

half”; but, “on cross-examination, he was obliged to admit” 

certain awkward facts, and was generally badgered, as rustic wit- 

nesses under cross-examination sometimes are. Then the prisoner 
“ pleaded Not Guilty; and, in defence, confirmed the statement 

that Alick had made of the case”; but, previously to this, “ the 

watcher, who had already borne witness, volunteered ” some further 
testimony ; and, in the end, “ the jury found the prisoner guilty.” 
“ Alick felt wild with indignation”; “ his character had been black- 
ened, and his good name sworn away”; which, considering that he 
was subpoenaed for the prosecution, and that the jury had convicted, 
is about as intelligible as the rest of the proceedings. One unfor- 

tunate result, we regret to observe, has arisen out of this poaching 

business :— Lord —— did not like the idea of becoming more un- 
popular than he already was in the district, owing indeed to no 

fault of his own.” We can only trust that “ Lord ——,” whose 

name we of course suppress, Will have lived down his “ unpopu- 
larity” by the time he is old enough to go to Eton; and we take 
leave to suggest to the authors of the story that the small outlay 
of one shilling in money and one minute in time will save them in 

future from the repetition of an oversight which nothing but inex- 
cusable carelessness can redeem from being an impertinence. 

The “Man of the Day” must apparently be Alick Lisle, who is 
first introduced to the reader on the horns of a dilemma. He is 
then a small child with a thirst for knowledge, but he is too 
ragged to go to school in his own clothes, and too ud to wear 
the cast-off raiment of his master’s son. The difficulty is obviated 
by a seasonable legacy, and he goes on through the stages of fatm- 
bey assistant keeper, and contributor to the “Banner of Freedom” 
till he reaches, as we have seen, the level of “ the foremost thinkers 
of the nation.” He is nearly, if not quite, self-educated ; and his 
mental growth has advanced till he ceases to believe in anything 
<7 natural history and Nelly Scott. The last-named object of 
his faith has stayed at home at the farm, believing what she has 
been taught, and particularly anxious that Alick, when he comes 
home on a visit, should go with her to church, to which Alick 
violently objects. He does indeed go, but he comes away from 
the service in a very bad temper, and with “a brow black as 
thunder.” This was hard on poor Nelly, though her motives, it 
must be allowed, had been mixed. It would do Alick good to go 
to church, certainly ; but still in that part of the country “ it was 
held as a decided token that the young folks were engaged” if 
they were seen together at church; and Alick had not been 
quite as ready to come to the point as he might have been. 

The mental struggle is fairly conceived, and up to a certain point 
fairly well worked out. It is not a mere strife between the intel- 
lect and the heart, or a balancing of reason against passion. The 
conditions of novel-writing make it necessary that the young 
woman shall win in the immediate end, and the question whether 
the old woman will remain winner is conveniently beyond the 
horizon ; but Alick’s difficulty is a serious one while it lasts, He 
is neither able to change his own opinions, nor willing that Nelly 
should share them. He would not like to see the image of his own 
scepticism reflected in the life of a simple country girl. He will 
not either play the hypocrite himself, or allow Nelly to make a 
sacrifice from which he foresees nothing but misery. The state- 
ment of the difficulty is more easy than its solution, and we must 
not be too hard on the authors in respect of the somewhat colour- 
less and washed-out creed in which the ultimate modus vivendi is 
found. The old farmer, Nelly’s father, took a very reasonable view 
of matters in the light of the world’s experience :—“ Alick Lisle 
was a manly, straightforward chap; and all this newfangled 
nonsense would away when he got a bit older, and had a wiie 
and bairns of his own—ay, and property of his own; it always 
turned out so anyway.” 

Farmer Scott's anticipations of “property” for Alick in the 
future hardly boded well for his nameless and unrecognized grand- 
son; but Alick, if he had only known it, might have seen his way 
to fortune on his own account. The great work which he so 
ruthlessly destroyed might, or might not, have been a financial 
success; but the secret of its destruction, if his biographers ma: 
be relied on for the facts, was itself the key to prosperity. It 
was “a formidable pile of closely-written foolscap, the work of 
months of thought and care, carefully revised and copied, lying 
all ready to be sent to the publishers”; and it lay in “a cosy, 
comfortable room,” provided, no doubt, as such rooms usually are, 
with a grate of the ordinary construction. Within the space of 
a quarter of an hour, the “formidable pile of foolscap,” repre- 
senting the still more formidable literary weight of the “new 
work,” had been “all consumed ” in the sitting-room fire. If it were | 
possible to make a clearance of written, to say nothing of printed, 
matter, on such easy terms, not a few of us would be only too 
glad to pay a handsome royalty for the privilege; but, for security 
against possible accidents, it would seem desirable that the pub- 
lishers of a good many modern novels, before settling down to the 
reading of the manuscripts, should provide themselves with an 
irremovable fire-guard. 
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CHURCH'S STORIES FROM HERODOTUS.* 


\ TORY-BOOKS for boys have of late years improved almost as 
much as picture-books for younger children. It is not very 
long since the only condition necessary to be fulfilled by art or 
literature for the young was that it should be too bad to be set 
before their elders. ‘The ridiculous bocks of adventure in which 
considerations of probability and rules of grammar are impartially 
set at defiance cannot indeed be said to ba entirely obsolete. The 
magnanimous Redskin, and the high-souled trapper who employs 
his rare intervals of sobriety in performing actions of chivalrous 
daring, still flourish the blood-stained scalping-knife and aim the 
unerring rifle for the delight of uncritical youth; but, so far as 
we are aware, no one has ever asserted that books of this descrip- 
tion have any of the evil effects produced upon readers of a lower 
class by the study of Jack rd literature. Even the 
worst of Captain Mayne Reid’s many imitators, who reproduce his 
defects while they lack the vigour which in a great measure 
atoned for them, have probably little evil to answer for beyond the 
hazy notions of English construction which they may occasionally 
instil into their readers. We cannot, however, bring ourselves to 
regret the fact that their circulation is growing less every year. It 
is with a feeling of more lively satisfaction that we notice the 
absence from many a boy's bookshelf of those absurd pictures of 
school life as it is not, in the writing of which Dr. Farrar used 
once to spend much of the time not occupied in the more direct 
instruction of youth or the o_o of Scriptural biography. 
It has been said of several schoolmasters who have in other re- 
spects been eminently successful that they had an unfortunate 
knack of making a png of every clever boy who came into their 
hands. A more excellent means for attaining to this end could 
scarcely be conceived than the tales of vicious schoolboys who, 
after wavering for a few years between the sinful lusts of the flesh 
and the precepts of the Church Catechism, run away to sea, and 
return, worn out by suffering, to die in the odour of sanctity, 
surrounded by their weeping relations, It is not easy to over- 
rate the services which have been rendered to the cause of 
education by those who have helped to replace such stuff 
as this by wholesome hooks which will amuse boys in their 
leisure hours, and encourage literary tastes without minister- 
ing to the desire for silly sensation on the one hand, or 
fostering priggish self-consciousness on the other. One of the 
most satisfactory means by which this desirable end has been 
attained is the reducing to a simple and interesting form those 
classical works which, from being written in a foreign language, or 
because they contain some matter not desirable to be set before 
children, and many thoughts and expressions beyond the range of 
childish intelligence, are not, in their original form, accessible 
to the young. Charles and Mary Lamb's Zales from Shakspeare 
is, of course, one of the earliest and best of such works. With 
its help children may gain a knowledge and appreciation of 
Shakspeare far better than that which is given them by some of 
their teachers, who, if we may judge by examination papers 
which we have seen, regard the sources from which the plot was 
drawn, and the probable date of the play’s composition, as far 
more important points than knowledge of the play itself. Chaucer, 
too, has been adapted more than once, and, in one case at any 
rate, with conspicuous ability ; but there are many classical 
English writers yet untouched whose works would readily lend 
themselves to such treatment. 

No one has done so much to make boys familiar with the great 
writers of Greece and Rome as Mr. Church, In his Tales from 
Homer, Tales from Virgil, and Tales from the Greek Tragedians 
he has at once put into their hands a series of charming story- 
books, and proved in a very practical way that the works of 
classical authors are not merely so many examples of inflexional 
eccentricities and collections of syntactical puzzles, It is im- 
possible for boys to take an interest in an author from laboriously 
translating small portions of his work as grammatical exercises, 
and perhaps even Mr. J. 8S. Mill, who tells us that he read 
Herodotus in the original Greek at the age, so far as we can re- 
member, of four years, would have been glad of the help afforded 
by the volume which Mr. Church has just added to his series. 
‘Lhe present work is a worthy companion to those which had been 
caine 4 issued. Herodotus is perhaps, with the exception of 

lomer, the world's greatest teller of stories, and Mr. Church has 
found in the earlier half of his history tales enough to filla volume, 
leaving, we hope, “ Stories of Greece from Herodotus” for the 
subject of a future book. First, we have the history of Croesus, 
with the episode of Atys and Adrastus, and the defeat of Crcesus 
by Cyrus. Then, following the order of Herodotus, Mr. Church 
relates the birth and bringing up of Cyrus, his revolt against 
Astyages, and the conquest of Babylon, Next comes, what is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the book, the account of the 
manners and customs of the Egyptians, with legends of certain 
of their kings. The amusing story of the treasure-house of 
Rhampsinitus is sure to be a great favourite with the younger 
readers of the book from its close resemblance to some of the tales 
in the Arabian Nights. These stories lead on to the invasion of 
Cambyses, his death, the usurpation of the fulse Smerdis, the con- 

iracy against him, and the accession of Darius. The two 
following chapters tell of the revolt of Babylon and its capture 
through the ghastly stratagem of Zopyrus, and of the campaign of 


* Stories of the Eust, from Herodotus. By the Rev. Alired J. Church, 
M.A. London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 


Darius against the Scythians. The account of the Scythians ang 
neighbouring nations brings the book to a close. It is difficult to 
imagine a better execution of the task which Mr. Church has get 
himself. The stories are simply told in rather antiquated Engl 
admirably suited to the matter of an old-world writer like Hero. 
dotus. Mr. Church says in the preface that, though he has 

as close as possible to his original, he does not profess to haye 
translated it. Compression and paraphrase have of course been 
unavoidable in many places; but very often Mr. Uhurch’s trang. 
lation is close and scholarly, and his version of some passages jg 
worthy of comparison with the O/yssey of Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang, of which his style often reminds us. Higher praise thap 
this can scarcely be given to any translation. It is impossible to 
read these stories without wishing that Mr. Church would under. 
take a translation of the whole history of Herodotus. It is a task 
which has never yet been satisfactorily accomplished, and Mr, 
Church possesses in a remarkable degree the two qualifications 
most necessary for the work—good scholarship, and complete 
mastery of a pure and graceful English style. We may quote 
the following passage, translated from Book I., Chapter 8, in 
evidence of both these qualities :— 

But when Croesus stood upon the pile, and the fire had now been put to 
it, there came into his thoughts, notwithstanding the great strait wherein 
he stood, that the saying of Solon was indeed true, and spoken by inspira. 
tion of the gods, when he said that none of living men might be counted 
happy. And when he thought of this he cried with a loud voice, having 
betore kept silence altogether, “Solon, Solon, Solon!” which, when Cyrus 
heard, he bade the interpreters ask of Croesus who was this that he called 
upon, But when the interpreters asked this thing, for a time Croesus kept 
silence, but afterwards, for indeed he was constrained to speak, made this 
answer, “ He is one with whom it would be better than many possessions 
for all rulers to have speech.” ‘Then, as no man could understand these 
words, they inquired of him again what they might signify. And as they 
were earnest with him and would not leave him in peace, he told them how 
there had come to his coast one Solon, a man of Athens, who having seen 
all his wealth and prosperity, had made little account of it; and how that 
there had befallen him all that this same Solon had said, though indeed the 
man spake not of him in particular, but of all mortal men, and especially of 
those who judged themselves to be happy. 


Mr. Church is happy, too, in his paraphrase of the replies of 
the Delphic oracle to its credulous yotary. Here is his version of 
the prophecy relating to Cyrus :— 

Man of Lydia, when the mule 

O’er the Medians’ land shall rule, 

Think of name and fame no more, 

Fly by Hermus’ stony shore. 
If we substitute “pebbly” for “stony” as a translation of rod 
W7ida, the rendering is nearly perfect. As regards the matter of 
the stories, they seem to contain all the elements necessary to 
make them popular with young readers. For sustained interest, 
the story of Croesus is perhaps to be placed first, though perhaps 
too much is made of that part of it which is concerned with 
the Greek oracles. Those whose taste is for the marvellous will 
be gratified by the account of the manners of the Egyptians, the 
tales of the Indian gold-gatherers and the huge ants which pur 
sued them, and of the wonders of Arabia, while the description of 
the barbarous Scythians and their neighbours will delight every 
boy who takes up the book, and many older people too, 

A notice of a book intended mainly for children would be in- 
complete without mention of the illustrations, These consist of 
specimens of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian art taken from bas- 
reliefs and wall-paintings. They have been well selected, and 
carefully reproduced in colour. ‘The Egyptian wall-paintings cer 
tainly deserve the highest commendation, rather for the reason that 
they lend themselves more naturally than bas-reliefs to the process 
of printing in colour than from any inequality in the execution of 
the various plates. Perhaps the best of all is the one representing a 
Egyptian fowler who is knocking down vast numbers of birds 
as they perch on the tall papyrus reeds, while a cat acts as his 
retriever, His child, seated in the bottom of the boat, is picking s 
water-lily, while his wife stands at the stern, and a procession of 
fish accompanies the boat with a solemn regularity which bes 
greatly amused those young people to whom we have, by way of 
experiment, shown the pictures. Still more entertaining to grown- 
up people will be the painting ofan Egyptian feast, which suggests 
that the idea of lunching on the fragrance of a flower is not alto 
gether an original product of nineteenth-century sstheticism. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Church without repeating the 
regret already expressed that he should devote his best literary 
energies to the production of books for children. While we fully 
recognize the educational value of really good “ play books,” and 
appreciate the services of those who, with a capacity for higher 
work, devote themselves to the prodaction of such ks, still, 
works like the present volume, even though they may be abso 
lutely perfect in their way, can do little towards creating for 
a author any permanent reputation as a scholar and a man of 

etters, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


F the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries im 
France is not fully understood, it will not be the fault of the 
present generation of Frenchmen, We commented last month on 
the numerous monographs, some of them of the greatest value, 
which MM. Didier have lately published in reference to seven- 


teenth-century history. The following century is, relatively —< 
ing, not quite so much in favour, but it has plenty of student» 
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M. Alphonse Jobez oe is already the author of a voluminous 
France sous Louis XV., seems to be working through the reign 
of Louis XVI. in the same conscientious manner. He has already 
plished @ volume on Turgot—that is to say, on the first three 
& of “ Astrea Redux ”; the present is devoted to the following 
seven, under the title Necker et la guerre d' Amérique. These 
rate titles, however, only indicate the subjects which seem to 

* Jobez the most important ones in his volume, not those to 
which he has given preponderant, much less exclusive, treatment. 
The volume is @ careful and full summary of all the principal 
events between 1777 and 1784—the death of Voltaire, the siege 
of Gibraltar, the struggle in India between France and England, 
&e. &c. M. Jobe2’s work is not remarkable for style, though, 
when he does not attempt to be eloquent, it is written in a ver 
fair, straightforward, readable fashion, But he is diligent, full, 
and apparently impartial and accurate, seeming to possess con- 
ot judgment. 

La France et ¢ Europe (2) is one of the curious books which are 
doubtless ete in the eyes of their authors, and 
which deserve to treated with a certain amount of respect 
because they are transparently honest and well-intentioned, but 
which are utterly unpractical, and not amusingly unpractical. It 
js an elaborate essay to prove that in the present ills of France 
and Europe there is nothing for it but a European federation with 
a general abolition of armies, an international gendarmerie, a strict 
abstention on the part of the Federal Government from meddling 
in the internal affairs of the component States, &c. M. Poinsot 
de Chansac seems to have been born thirty or forty years too late. 
Between 1820 and 1850 he might have found listeners who would 
take him seriously, but not in the Bismarckian age. 

Dr. Doherty, who, as we learn from the fly-leaves of his 
volume (3), has already published in English a work on Organic 
Philosophy in five volumes, appears to be translating it into 
French. The book deals with so large a number of subjects, from 
the “ evolutive perfectibility” of man to the distribution of the 
ocean into habitable depths, uninhabitable depths, &c., that we can 
hardly do more than mention it here. 

The merits of Dr. Bouchardat’s treatise on Hygiene (4) must be 
left to specialists to estimate. It seems to us, however, that Dr. 
Bouchardat has attempted to do too much. Even a stout octavo 
of twelve hundred is scarcely enough for the handling of 
the multiplicity of subjects (concerning not merely hygiene proper, 
but a vast number of matters connected with it) which he ae in- 
cluded in his plan. Some of these are certainly treated in a 
manner rather perfunctory, while others, especially the section on 
food, contain a vast mass of not very relevant details, 

M. Lemerre’s useful series of school books has been enriched by 
a modern history (5) in two compact little volumes, and by an 
excellent History of Greek Literature (6) by M. Eugéne Talbot. 
The latter subject being thoroughly manageable in the space, 
M. Talbot has had a decided advantage over his colleague 
M. Zevort, who has almost of necessity been reduced to a bald and 
rather-indigestible epitome. There is, indeed, one merit in these 
sketches of general history—that they serve to keep in mind what 
is too often forgotten, the coincident fortunes of different countries. 
Otherwise we rather doubt their value. 

Two new volumes of the Bibliotheque utile—one on the eth- 
nology of Europe and Asia (7), by M. Girard de Rialle, the 
other on the history of Prussia (8), by M. Doneaud—appear to 
be very careful and good. The latter especially, which, in the 
a ag temper of Frenchmen, is not an easy thing to write, has 

m,as far as we have examined it, very accurately and im- 

rtially done. M. Girard de Rialle seems to have gone to the 

t authorities, and has arranged his results well. 

Of collected editions of the chroniques of Paris newspapers 
there is no end. The volume (9) of MM. Mardoche and 

yenais—pseudonyms, of course—is a kind of gossip-annual for 
1880, It is rather more seriously (we do not mean more dully) 
written than most of its congeners, and some of the papers bear 
resuscitation very fairly. 

It is barely poseible that some English readers may have a very 
dim idea as to what the Ligue d’Union Républicaine is or was, 
and their ignorance would not perhaps be very blameworthy. It 
was formed by certain stron publicans (but not of the very 
reddest type) to mediate between the Communists and the 
Moderates at the time immediately after the war. It failed 
egregiously, of course ; and M. André Lefévre (10) has enshrined 
in this volume a mop (with an apology) of its failure. It is 
written in a bitter and abusive spirit towards Thiers, and in a 


(1) La France sous Louis XVZ. Necker et la guerre d’Améri 
A. Jobez. Paris: Didier. 


ie? La France et 1Europe. Par Poinsot de Chansac. Paris: Calmann- 
VY. 
(3) Philosophie organique. Par H. Doherty. Londres: Triibner & Co, 


(4) Traité @hygiéne. Par A. Bouchardat. Paris: Germer-Baillidre. 
(5) Histoire des temps modernes. 2 tomes. Par E. Zevort. Paris: 
Tre, 


(6) Histoire de la littérature grecque. Par E. Talbot. Paris: Lemerre. 
Les de l’ Asie et de ? Europe. i 3 

G) sie ‘urope. Par Girard de Rialle. Paris; 
(8) Histoire dela Prusse contemporaine. Par Doneaud. Paris: Germer- 
pig), semaines de deux Parisiens. Par Mardoche et Desgenais. Paris: 


(to) Histoire dela @ Union i Par A, : 
Ligue Républicaine. Lefevre, Paris 


tone of very mild censure of the Communists; and the author 
cannot be said to be either impartial or accurate. To say, as M. 
Lefévre says in his introduction, that M. Gambetta’s failure to 
triumph over the Prussians was due to the efforts of a Bonapartist, 
monarchical, and clerical combination, and that the provincial re- 
action rejoiced over the surrender of Paris and the woes of 
France, is at once incorrect and foolish. It is incorrect, for every 
one knows that the Legitimists, at least, distinguished themselves 
nobly in the struggle, and certainly did not feather their nests, as 
did certain Republicans. It is foolish, because it shows that M, 
Lefévre is not in possession of knowledge or judgment sufficient 
to pronounce on the situation at all. A Marlborough or a 
ig, ary might possibly have enabled M. Gambetta’s raw recruits 
to beat the. disciplined and victorious Prussians; but certainly 
nothing else could. 

Les imams et les derviches (11) Major Vladimir mages tire 
or, togive him his Turkish title, Osman Bey, has collected 
together a certain amount of information, interspersed with a 
good many anecdotes, about Turkish religion and its ministers. 
The book seems trustworthy enough, but it is of a rather unsatis- 
factory class—the class of books which are neither scientific and 
elaborate treatises capable of serving as books of reference nor 
literary essays actually valuable as literature. 

Attempts at arranging Oriental and ancient religicns in har- 
monious classification according to a system of some sort or 
other are not unfrequent. L’Orient devoilé (12), which seems to 
have reached a second edition, has nothing of occult lore in it, as 
its title may seem to promise, but is ye an historical and 
sipthalegine! catalogue raisonné, influenced a little here and there 
by theory, but on the whole sober and scientific enough in its 
treatment of facts. Passages of rather rhetorical discussion are 
indeed interspersed ; but to authors who treat of subjects of this 
kind this is a perquisite not fairly to be refused. 

Messrs. Hachette’s elaborate and valuable Nouveau dictionnaire 
de géographie universelle (13) has reached its sixteenth part, which 
is specially worthy of notice because it contains the article 
“France.” Sixty pages of the largest quarto size, printed in 
small but legible type and in treble columns, contain — the 
fullest description and the largest collection of statistical informa- 
tion that has ever been got together in an article of the kind. 

We have received from M. Rothschild a considerable parcel of 
the admirably produced works on science and art, in the getting 
up, and, above all, in the illustrating, of ‘which he has few rivals 
among the publishers of Paris, and hardly any elsewhere. M. 
Heiss’s study on Vittore Pisano (14) is a first and apparently a 
tentative instalment of a history of the medallion sculptors of the 
Renaissance, which, if completed, will be a splendid work. All 
students of the Renaissance know that we owe to Pisano some of 
the most characteristic portraits of the despots of the earlier 
fifteenth century. The illustrations, rendered in permanent 
photographs of the size of the original, and supplemented by 
numerous woodcuts in the text, leave nothing to desire. Among 
the heads, those of Filippo Maria Visconti and of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta are the most striking. It is a pity that the 
curious and evidently life-like medal-portrait of Isotta of Rimini, 
the onl: a. = contrived to retain the — of Mala- 
testa, the typi naissance tyrant, is apparently spurious, 

The same publishers send us an elaborate on sumptuous 
illustrated monograph on the Bee (15); a history of Orchids (16), 
with woodcuts by the hundred, and with fifty chromo-lithographs 
which are hardly inferior to hand-coloured engravings; a new 
edition, with new and excellent diagrams and illustrations, of M. 
Demontzey’s standard treatise (17) on Reboisement ; and (alsoin a 
second edition) a very useful and well-illustrated treatise on 
Precious Stones (18). Of less eee appearance, but equally 
full of “cuts,” is a small handbook of Pisciculture (19), an in- 
dustry pursued, as most Lom know, with abundant success in 
France, and in England. 

Dr. Gustave Le Bon’s two stout volumes on Man. and Society 
(20) are instances, not the first by many hundreds, of the attempt 
to do too much, and of the tendency which such an attempt has 
to confuse the writer as well as the reader. If Dr. Le Bon had 
confined himself to giving a lucid account of the actual discoveries, 
as distinguished from mere hypotheses, of anthropologists and 
sociologists in these latter days, he might have done good service. 
Unfortunately he has gone further, and has embarked on matter 
altogether contentious, and in which he is delivering himself, not of 
facts, but of opinions. To give the dimensions of the Neanderthal 
skull and the shape and probable uses of flint implements— 


(11) Les imams et les derviches. Par Osman Bey. Paris: Dentu. 
(12) L’ Orient devoilé. Par Sarrasi. Deuxitme édition. Paris: Leroux. 
Nouveau dictionnaire de géographie universelle. Fasc. 16. Paris: 
ette. 


(14) Les médailleurs dela renaissance. Vittore Pisano. Par Alois Heiss, 
Paris: Rothschild. 


15) Anatomie et iologie de Cabeille. Par M. Girdwo Paris : 
(5 physiologie yn. 


(16) Les orchidées. Par E.de Puyot. Paris: Rothschild. 
(17) Traité pratique du reboisement. Par P. Demontzey. Paris: Roth- 
8) Diamant et pierres i Par Jannettaz, Fonteney, Vander- 
ch Paris: Rothechild. 
La piscicultu iculture et Tostréiculture en France. Par J. Pizzetta et M. 
‘aris: Rothschild. 
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even to state the evidence for the hypothetical descent of man—is 
one thing, and a very useful one, To proceed to deliver judgments on 
the obsoleteness of religious creeds, on the uselessness of classical 
education, and on the immense difference which separates men and 
women in the higher civilized races, is another, and in this case a 
somewhat useless, thing, because, though Dr. Le Bon is a very fair 
abstractor, he has evidently no turn for argument. An opponent 
of classical education me says that the ability to translate 
Thucydides is a proof of nothing but memory establishes one of 
two focts—either that he himself has not the slightest notion of 
Thucydides in the original, or else that he is intellectually incom- 
pétent to form an opinion. 

‘Dr. Wershoven’s technical vocabulary (21) of English and 
French scientific terms is likely to be useful, because most dic- 
tionaries are extremely deficient in this particular. We think, 
however, that it would have been more useful if it had been 
arranged dictionary-fashion, so that the required equivalent for a 
French or an English word might have been found at once. There 
are indeed indices, French and English, which enable the discovery 
to be made, but they are not entirely complete—for instance, 
“unit,” in the electrical sense, does not appear, though “ Siemens’ 
unit” does—and they involve two operations instead of a single 
one. 

“The August number of the Revue des Arts décoratifs (22) con- 
tains an article on the recent Exhibition of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Art at South Kensington. The clief illustration of the 
number represents some backs of hand-mirrors carved in wood, and 
of considerable merit. 

M. Ollendorff seems to be the latest of the long line of poetical 
publishers who have existed since 1830, with Rvnduel for the first 
and most famous of them, and M. Lemerre in recent days for the 
most sumptuous, and, for a time, the most fertile. M. Lemerre 
has taken of late to grave scholastic works anc! ornate reproduction 
of classics, and the little three-franc volumes which in the palmy 
days of the Parnasse figured on his lists by scores issue but rarely 
from his press. M. Ollendorff seems to admit more variety in his 
format than most of his predecessors in the honourable function 
of ushering young poets into the world, and the bundle of poetry 
and drama which we have before us consists of volumes of very 
different shape and size. We have a couple of monologues in 
ser of the kind for which there is at present a rather incompre- 

ensible rage in France, due probably to the talent of M. Coquelin 
cadet.. Even Coquelin, could nut, we think, have 
made much of Un homme a la mer (23), though he seems to have 
done it the honour of reciting it. It is a tissue of idiotic puns 
interlarding a very stale description of the miseries of seaside life. 
De la prudence ! (24) is very much better. It isa sharp satire on 
the present régime in France. A new Procureur Substitut goes 
down to his post, and the friend who has obtained the preferment 
for him counsels kim on his behaviour, always winding up with 
the horrified ejaculation, “De la prudence!” The unhappy 
lawyer has a wife named Eugénie—an insult to the Republi 
which is not to be thought of; he hires a house near the 
Oathedral—madness! At last, when it appears that prudence 
requires that Eugénie should call upon the wife of a strongly 
Republican Colonel, who is known to be a ci-devant camp follower 
of no reputation at all, the Procureur strikes, and throws up his 
position with an “ Et en voilé de la prudence.” The little piece 
would shock M. Paul Bert dreadfully, but it is very sprightly and 
a good example of its kind. Piccoline (25) is a very miniature 
comedy—in fact, merely a dialogue between a Sultan and the 
heroine, a wandering but virtuous young woman of French ex- 
traction. Piccoline is disposed to fall in love with the Sultan; 
but by an effort of self-denial he refuses to expose her to the 
degrading influences of the harem and sends her away. The 
verse is pretty, but the sentiment is rather conventional and at the 
same time overstrained. It is dedicated to M. de Bornier, who 
compares it to the work of Francois Coppée. We rather agree 
with the author of La fillede Roland, but we are not sure that the 
comparison is complimentary. Next to Heine's poems Faust is 
perhaps the most constantly and the worst translated jiece 
of German literature in English. The renown of Gerard de 
Nerval’s version has probably deterred many Frenchmen from 
undertaking it. But, after acentury, M. de Riedmatten (26) 
may fairly contend that a new version in verse is desirable. His own 
is very fair, and a good deal better than most of ours in English ; 
but we are afraid that Mr. Matthew Arnold would hardly accept as 
a refutation of his doctrine of the inferiority of French to German 
poetry this version of the Kénig in Thule: — 

_ Tl était un roi de Thulie, 
Gardant toujours inconsolé, 
Don supréme de son amie, 
Une coupe en or ciselé. 

M.Cabaret has produced a very nice little book (27), in which he 
shows himself an astonishingly clever imitator. The miracle of 
Auerbach’s Keller itself (Faust is fresh in our memory) is hardly 


(a1) English-French Technical Vocabulary. By P. J. Wershoven. 
Paris: Hachette. 
_ (22) Revue des Arts décoratifs. Paris: Quantin. 

(23) Un homme ala mer. Par E. Morand. Paris: Ollendorff. 


‘ De la prudence! Par A, Guillon et A. Des Roseaux. Paris: 


(2) Piccoljne, Par Paul Manivet, Paris: Ollendorff. 


26) La tragédie du Docteur Faust de Goethe en vers frangais, Par A. 


(27) Ariella, Par G. Cabaret. Paris: Ollendorff. 


more surprising than the ingenuity with which he makes some. 
thing not too unlike the genuine Hugo, Musset, Baudelaire, 
Gautier, cover the page at his bidding. But then, after all, it ig 
not the genuine, and imitations in poetry are of singularly little 
worth. On the other hand, M. Harel (28) does not seem to haye 
specially imitated any one, and his verse has a decidedly h plessans 
freshness, much more resembling serpolet than ail. M, Harel, it 
seems, combines the vocation of poet with the profession of hotel- 
keeper and cook, and some of his descriptions of dinners are 
highly appetizing. 

e have before us no less than three of those collections of 
short tales in which French literature at its best is unrivalled, and 
of which there are still left practitioners not to be despised. The 
subjects of the pleasant writer who calls himself Viscount Richard 
O'Monro (29) are, unluckily, too often chosen rather beyond the 
limits allowed to story-tellers in England. But they are scarcely 
further outside these limits than those famous little masterpieces 
of M. Droz over which even the most straitlaced readers have con- 
sented to laugh, and, if their morals are no worse, the manners and 
breeding displayed in them are even better. The Viscount writes 
thoroughly like a gentleman, and like a very good-natured gentle- 
man too. His sketches of the camaraderie of garrison life are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and often, as in Une féte de famille, entirel 
free from anything to which the sternest moralist can object; while 
there is at least as much good feeling as there is satire in his 
Professions de foi aux femmes de France. The fragmentary history 
of the Cercle des truffes, again, is exceedingly funny, and might 
pass even a severe censorship. 

M. Eugéne Mouton’s Contes (30) (only some of which are new) 
are of the eccentric order, aiming rather at humour than at wit, 
and, like a good deal of French work which has this aim, falling 
too often into the merely extravagant and grotesque. L'invalide a 
la téte de bois, for instance, which seems to be such a favourite with 
the author that he has illustrated it with an etched vignette, is 
an over-laboured and clumsy burlesque. If it is intended to bea 
satire on Chauvinism, which is probable, or on such tales of wonder 
as M. Jules Verne’s, which is possible, it overshoots its mark. The 
same may be said of Le naufrage de l’aquarelliste, and Les 
plaisirs du voyage. Some of the smaller pieces, however, can be 
laughed at. 

There is no fear of mistakes of this kind from the pen of M. 
Ludovic Halévy (31). Something of the same proviso must be 
made in his case as in that of M. Richard O’'Monroy; but, this 
made, it may be said frankly that Un mariage d'amour and its 
fellows are worthy of Les petites Cardinal, and that is saying a 
great deal, Les trois sérves de Madame de Chateaubrun is 
admirable. 

Of novels of any length we have only two to speak of. La 
bonne d'enfants (32), which is a sequel, is a lurid story of vendetta, 
strangling, poisoning. &c. &c. Le veuvage d’Aline (33) is very 
much what might be expected from its author. It is, indeed, rather 
a pity that this clever writer should be so constant to a particular 
type of the novel as understood by M. Octave Feuillet. Still, Le 
veuvage d’ Aline is not a book of which it is right to speak disre- 
spectfully, if it were only for the delightful personage of Olga 
Baronne de Vesvre, the pleasantest specimen of the Russo-Parisian 
that we have ever come across in fiction. 


28) Gousses dail et fleurs de serpolet. Par Paul Harel. Paris: 
fe ™ 


29) Feux de paille. Par le vicomte Richard O’Monroy. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 
(30) Contes. Par Eugene Mouton. Paris: Charpentier. 
a? Un mariage damour, Par Ludovic Halévy. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 
(32) La bonne denfants. Par A. Matthey. Paris: Charpentier. 
(33) Le veuvage d’Aline. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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